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a clear, scientific, comprehensive, and complete system, not encumbered with ‘unnecessary 
theories, but combining and systematizing real improvements of a practical and useful kind. 
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comprehensive, and progressive book of its kind. Fractions, Percentage and Interest are 
peculiarly and admirably treated. 176 pp. 40 cents. 

ROBINSON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC —Containing the Theory of Numbers in connection 
with concise Analytic and Synthetic Methods of Solution, and designed as a complete 
Text-book on this'sci , for C School» and Academies. 336 pp. Scents. (Key 
to same. 190 pp. 90 cents ) é 

ROBINSON’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. —Combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods, and 
forming a complete Treatise on Arithmetical Science, in all its commercial and business 
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same, S47 pp. $1.25.) 
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pages. Cloth Price 75 cents. 


TOWNSEND'S COMMERCIAL LAW.—A Compendium of Commercial Law, Analytically and 
Fo engl arranged, with copious citations and legal authorities, for the use of Business 

Colleges, Universities, etc. By CaLvin Townsenp, Author of ‘‘ Analysis of Civil Govern- 
ment,’’ etc. 1 vol. Large 8vo. Over 500 pages. ice $4.00 
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NEW LIGHT ON PRIMZVAL TIMES 


BY L. W. HART. 


** The past and present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side.” 
—Longfellow. 


T is pleasant to travel amid lovely 
landscapes; it is still pleasanter 
to reach a height, like a hill-top or a 
mountain top, that commands a wide 
view of the lovely scenery through 
which we have been leisurely jour- 
neying. Much the same kind of en- 
joyment is given us when we read 
the tales of travelers, and follow the 
routes of tourists, as they portray the 
scehes where they have roved. When 
the traveler is a scholar, also, and, at 
every attractive place, has his stories 
and incidents to relate in clear and 
charming style, our delight is not 
merely picturesque, but most in- 
structive and intellectual. It is “ sex- 
sation” inspired by good cause. 
Sensation with as good substance and 
backing in it as there is in the whole-. 
some use of the muscles in labor that 
tasks, but does not over-tax them, 
leaving the whole body stronger and 
happier for its thorough exercise and 
vivid glow. 
A fertile and luminous imagina- 


+] tion is needed for historical research 


and recital. Imagination, hand in 
hand with accurate judgment, must 
inspire the record with life, must 
clothe the dry bones with flesh and 
blood, with comeliness and power. 
Headley, Macaulay, and Motley, are 
examples of fervid imagination, pic- 
turing the scenes of history as if in a 
gorgeous panorama. The figures are 
clear ; the colorings are brilliant ; the 
movements are electric; the courts, 
the camps, the armies, the battles of 
other days seem real in these word- 
paintings. Everybody loves such pic- 
tures. Scott’s Novels are more a 
source of historical impressions than 
Hume’s History, for two reasons, 
viz.: first, because they attract so 
many more readers; secondly, be- 
cause “the great Magician of the 
North” not only addresses our rea- 
son, judgment, and memory, but by 
his vivid and all-enlightening imagi- 
nation, fills our own with the same 
splendid imagery whenever we re- 
trace his pages. Longfellow’s Zvan- 
geline shines with a clear but sad- 
dening light. Homer’s //zad abounds 
in descriptive scenes where shepherd, 
sailor, soldier, farmer, mother and 
babe, king and priest, war-frays, 
whirlwinds, and sea-storms are mar- 
shalled before the reader in simple 
and natural power.—(See Lord Der- 





Graces Phan Wisconsin ; H. B. 


by’s translation.) 





If a his‘ory is thus vivid and life- 
like, it is readable, and deserves a 
warm welcome. If we wish to stamp 
a book as not readable, we call ita 
text-book, manual, compend or di- 
gest, which to keep in hand or to di- 
gest is apt to cost very severe and 
long study. 

Abbott’s stories of great characters 
are valuable, beguiling many readers 
into a love of biography that often 
ripens, at last, into a mature taste for 
history. As for “ good, solid books,” 
the book-publishers know too well, 
from scanty sales, that sodzd often is 
equivalent to heavy as dough. What 
is wante| by most readers is the 
cream of the story, and in available 


form. M)st readers, even with thor- 


oughly educated minds, do not intend 
or wish, for they can ill afford, to pon- 
der two or three years over the reign 
of one king, or the exhumed ruins of 
one inland town, like Kilimandjaro’s 
Peak. 

** Remote, inaccessible, silent and lone.” 

For one Rawlinson that will spend 
ten or fifteen years in the exhaustive 
study of the Five Nations—the An- 
cient Monarchies—Chaldza, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, Persia; and for one 
Livingstone who will spend as much 
time in exploring the vast mysteries 
of Central Africa, there are a million 
of readers who merely want to know, 
in few and strong statements, what 
it all amounts to, as far as we are 
concerned. In stoical vein, the Arab 
Sheik responded to Layard, in regard 
to the excavations and inventions of 
Europeans, with his immovable tran- 
quillity of fatalism : ‘What matters it 
whether one star spinneth about some 
other star?” We want it boiled down, 
not dried up. 

Such a work is done, just done, 
and done for the first time since the 
works of the most profound modern 
archeologists and linguists, taken 
conjointly, furnished the materials ; 
done, too, ina style of English and 
a manner of using ample resources 
that has not been equalled, as far as 
we know, if even attempted, here or 
abroad, with a similar audience or 
constituency in view. 

The book in which history is thus 
vividly and powerfully sketched and 
painted to the life—if in miniature 
the effect of a life-size portrait can 
be given—has just been published by 
Wilson & Hinkle, Cincinnati and 
New York. A Manual of Ancient 
flistory, by M. E. Thalheimer. It 
is, rather, a colored daguerreotype, 
accurate and brilliant in every fea- 
ture. It sums up many books, and 
the fruits of vast scholarship — the 
scholarship of the past twenty-five 





years in England, Germany, and 
France—in an elegant volume, rather 
thin for its height, of some 360 pages. 
It is most fascinating. It is much 
easier to read thanto close. It would 
suit fact-mongers exactly, if it were 
only more statistical. It conjures the 
old races up before us, the gods, the 
worship, the priests, the temples ; the 
kings, the stately palaces, the courtier 
train, the splendors of the armed 
hosts ; the State, its natural resources, 
its industrial pursuits, the household 
customs, the details that unveil the 
long-hidden past. All is novelty in- 
termingling with much of old familiar 
knowledge. We read in the day- 
light now, and no longer in the nebu- 
lous twilight. It seems now less like 
antiquity, even amid the ruins of Sar- 
gon’s palace at Khorsabad ; or in the 
Labyrinth at Faicom, which Hero- 
dotus, the father of history, saw with 
its three thousand rooms; or beside 
the spot on the hill at Abydos where 
Xerxes on his white marble throne, 
“surveyed the countless multitudes 
which thronged the plain, and the 
myriads of sails that studded the 
Hellespont.” Pardon yet a few words 
of quotation, or accept them in pref- 
erence to comment. “ Early. the 
next morning perfumes were burnt 
and myrtle boughs were strewn upon 
the bridges, while the army awaited 
in silence the rising of the sun. 
When it appeared, Xerxes, with head 
uncovered — excelling, not only in 
rank, but in strength, stature, and 
beauty, all his host—poured a liba- 
tion into the sea, praying, mean- 
while with his face toward the ris- 
ing orb, that no disaster might befall 
his arms until he had penetrated to — 
the uttermost boundaries of Europe. 
Having prayed, he cast the golden cup 
and a Persian cimeter into the sea, 
and gave a signal for the army to 
march.” The charm and fascination 
of this so-called Manual never ceases 
even in the most dreary deserts which 
the author traverses. This and the 
new volume, Medieval and Modern 
History, which is already well under 
way, must prove “ the pioneer of a’ 
new dispensation,” sweeping away 
all books that are mere scraps and 
shreds, like the contents of a rag-bag, 
or hard-hammered links of fact and 
date, name and place—mortuary rolls, 
assorted as nicely as the iron castings 
in a hardware store. History is not 


all catechism nor all mathematics. 
The very places for this superb ar- 
ray of many volumes in one—this 
manual—are, first, all high schools 
where ancient history is studied ; next, 
allcolleges and universities where Tyt- 
ler’s, or a similar work, is used to tor- 
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ture innocent students, as dried ap- 
ples would tantalize the children who 
are reared amid orchard trees of 
Early Bough, Red Astrachan, Pip- 
pin, and Greening. Thirdly, these 
books will be just what thoughtful 
readers will want as a guide to wider 
and deeper studies, by the lists of his- 
tories, stories, poems, dramas, and 
collections of engravings that are 
given at the close of the book; and 
will, also, use as a means of review, 
to impress it concisely, by its recapit- 
ulations and examination—questions, 
either at once or after some interval. 
Fourthly, it will exactly meet the 
wants of many a business man who 
wishes some work as an authority 
and to read through once in course, 
and afterwards as his scanty leisure 
permits, occasionally, to read afresh its 
favorite passages, or single characters 
as they can be found readily by the 
index at the end. No library of 250 
volumes can find a better book on the 
topic. No habitual reader of ancient 
history can fail to enjoy and profit 
very much by the perusal of this, and 
by comparing it both with the Rol- 
lin’s and Mavor’s, or with the dry lit- 
tle compends that have been so long 
the choke-cherries of school children 
and the sawdust of collegians. 

As Reginald Heber ought never to 
have written anything but hymns, as 
far as the delight and the good of 
posterity are concerned, so the author 
of this most exact yet graceful, this 
laborious yet imaginative array of 
the Asiatic Nations, and the African ; 
the Grecian States and Colonies with 
the fortunes of civil liberty ; the Mace- 
donian Empire, its growth and dis- 
memberment; and of the various 
aspects of Roman life from its ear- 
liest constitution, the characteristic 
portraitures of its factions and their 
leaders until Julius Cesar rises to the 
rank of a god among the nation, and 
onward through its disorders, broils, 
and wars to the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire, ought to write noth- 
ing but history, blending its wildest 
romance with the wisest lessons. Our 
nation may wisely profit by the exam- 
ple of others in religion, education, 
property, labor, the rights of women, 
revenue, corruption, foreign alliances, 
internal feuds, old as the world in sub- 
stance, but always new in personal 
experience. Young America may 
well sit at the feet of majestic Eld. 


—_-> o—_____ 

Tue Librarian of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, in his last report, pro- 
nounces in favor of opening on se 
days. The plan has been on trial 
some sixteen months, and on one 
Sabbath no less than 1,801 books and 
periodicals were issued. During the 
afternoon and evening every seat has 
been occupied, the room being even 
uncomfortably well-filled, and man 
of the readers being, so says the li- 
brarian, of that class of young men 
whose habit it has been to stroll the 
streets on the Sabbath, spending their 
time in unprofitable amusements. 
The deportment of those present has 
been unexceptionable, the rooms be- 
ing still and orderly, when the books 
called for have included many reli- 
gious works, and have been at least 
instructive in nearly every case. 





PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


(Our columns are always open to well-written and 
temperate articles upon any question which concerns 
practically any living educational issue. It is not 
material that the writer’s convictions should 
with our own. Nothing is lost, everything is gained 
by free discussion. e writer of the fol — 
article makes an inference from our language that 
scarcely tenable. In all other respects we prefer to 
leave him to the thonghtful criticism of our ° 
—Eb.] 

| oe American Fournal of 
Education: From a late issue 
I wish to make a short extract, which, 
with your permission, I propose to 
make the text for a brief article. 
After quoting from Bishop Marvin’s 
letter to the Christian Advocate, 
written from Corpus Christi, Texas, 
in which he speaks of a school start- 
ed there under the auspices of the 
Methodists, and which he says had 
been broken up by the public school 
system, you say “ it (the public school 
system,) will educate better and 
cheaper than the private schools here 
as elsewhere.” If I understand the 
logical import of your language, it 
is that all efforts to establish private 
schools here in Missouri are unwise— 
so much misdirected zeal, and an im- 
proper expenditure of means—since 
the work of education can be done 
much better and more cheaply 
through the public school system. 


This being admitted, it would fol- 
low that the means, the individual 
enterprise and liberality now being 
put forth in behalf of private schools 
ought to be diverted from this chan- 
nel and made to flow in the one 
which you suggest. But are we 
prepared to admit so broad and 
sweeping a conclusion as this? I 
think not. It seems to me that such 
assertions, instead of serving the 
cause of popular education, injure 
it. You would make it appear, by 
such remarks, that there is an antag- 
onism between public and private 
schools. I believe that the true the- 
ory of American education embraces 
both the public and private system of 
education. This theory demands 
that the state shall place within the 
reach of all classes the means of an 
elementary education, and also that 
schools and colleges of science and 
literature shall be established through- 
out the country in which those who 
have the time and inclination can 
acquire a scientific, classical and lib- 
eral education. This, I presume, 
you will admit, so that the only 
question between us, if any, is wheth- 
er these high schools and colleges 
should be established by the state, or 
by individual enterprise. 

It is too late in the day for us now 
to begin the discussion of such a 
question here in America. From the 
very beginning of our national life, 
this question found a practical solu- 
tion through that self-reliant spirit 
peculiar to Americans which prompt- 
ed them to go to work and help 
themselves in educational matters 
and not wait for the Government to 
do all the work for them. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the American character is its in- 
dividualism ; a disposition to go for- 
ward and provide for itself through 








its own ways and methods of work- 
ing, without waiting for help through 
State aid and patronage. In the old 
civilizations the individual was noth- 
ing, and the State every thing. 
Hence, the great mass of the people 
were helpless and unenterprising, 
because they were constantly kept in 
a state of tutelage, and taught to de- 
pend on the all embracing and over- 
shadowing State for every thing. 
But here in America, where the free 
spirit of mankind has thrown off its 
last fetter, our pride and glory is the 
self-reliant and individual enterprise 
which characterizes the private cit- 
izen. He feels that he has not been 
made for the State, but the State for 
him. No where in our national life 
has this spirit more fully manifested 
itself than in educational enterprise. 

As bearing immediately on this 
subject, I will quote the words of 
Mr. Hippeau, a learned Frenchman, 
who was sent by his government to 
the U.S., in 1869, for the purpose of 
making a careful study of the Amer- 
ican idea of education. He says; 
‘* What impresses me most strongly 
as the result of this study of public 
instruction in the United States is 
the admirable power of private en- 
terprise in a country where the 
citizens early adopted the habit of 
foreseeing their own wants for them- 
selves; of meeting together and 
acting in concert ; of combining their 
means of action; of determining the 
amount of pecuniary contribution 
which they will impose upon them- 
selves, and of regulating its use; 
and finally, of choosing adminstra- 
tors who shall render them an account 
of the resources placed at their dis- 
posal, and of the use which they may 
make of their authority. The mar- 
velous progress made in the United 
States during the last twenty years 
would have been impossible if the 
national life, instead of being mani- 
fested on all points of the surface, 
had been concentrated in a Capital, 
under the pressure of a strongly 
organized administration, which, 
holding the people under constant 
tutelage, wholly relieved them from 
the care of thinking and acting by 
themselves and for themselves. Will 
France enter upon that path of de- 
centralization which will infallibly 
result in giving a scope, now un- 
known, to all her vital forces, and to 
the admirable resources which she 
professes? In what especially con- 
cerns public instruction, shall we see 
her multiplying, as in America, those 
free associations, those generous do- 
nations, which will enable us to place 
public instruction on the broadest 
foundation, and to revive in our 
provinces the old universities that 
will become more flourishing as the 
citizens shall interest themselves 
directly in their progress?” 

To the same effect speaks Mill in 
his review of “ Zhe Positive Phi- 
losophy of Comte.” He says “That 
all education should be in the hands 
of a centralized authority, and be 
consequently all framed on the same 





model, and directed to the perpetua- 
tion of the same type, is a state of 
things, which, instead of becoming 
more acceptable, will assuredly be 
more repugnant to mankind, with 
every step of their progress in the 
unfettered exercise of their highest 
faculties.” 

Hence, to place the whole work of 
education in the hands of the State, 
and look to it alone to carry out and 
perfect a system of education, would 
tend to suppress this free and spon- 
taneous American spirit which now 
manifests itself on so large a scale in 
individual and private educational 
enterprise. 

Such is not the tendency of the 
age. Our educational system when 
fully developed, and made to stand 
out in rounded symmetry, will be 
found, we think, to have been 
wrought out by two forces, working 
harmoniously together. These two 
forces are the State and private en- 
terprise. The education sphere truly 
assigned to the State is to place at 
the public cost the means of a com- 
mon education within the reach of 
all. The great law of self-preser- 
vation gives the State the right to do 
this, especially in a Republic, like 
ours, whose only guarantee of per- 
petuity is universal intelligence and 
morality. At the point where the 
State stops, private enterprise and 
liberality should begin. Through 
high schools and colleges, reared up 
by the voluntary liberality of the 
citizen, the work of education begun 
by the State can be supplemented 
and completed. 


Hence the public school system. 


and private schools are not antago- 
nistic. If they appear to be so, it is 
because of the false arguments and 
erroneous trains of thought into 


which the advocates on both sides | 


sometimes fall, when under the 
influence of an illy tempered zeal. 
This question is still in an inchoate 
state, if we are to judge by the con- 
flicting views of our leading educa- 
tors. Mr. W. T. Harris in the last 
National Educational Convention 
started the question, “*‘ How far may 
the State provide for the education 
of her children at public cost?” But 
instead of answering this question, 
he gave us a learned dissertation on 
Man as a two-fold and reflected 
being. Mr. Bateman gives forth no 
uncertain sound. He says, ‘‘ I believe 
that an American State may, and 
should, supplement the district school 
with the teh school, and the high 
school with the university, all at the 
ublic cost.” Quite different, Prof. 
Iph, of Chicago, who said, ‘‘He 
was opposed to the tendency to look 
to the government to carry out a 


system of education.” 
J. M. Lone, 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 





PETROLEUM has been successfully 
applied in St. Louis to the refining 
of crude cast-iron and its conversion 
into bar and malleable iron. Com- 
mon Iron Mountain Pig-iron is said 
to have been converted into the best 
flange boiler iron by a single applica- 
tion of the liquid fuel in the puddling 
furnace. 
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PUBLIC FREE SCHOOL, CARTHAGE, MO. 


HE above cut represents the 

beautiful Public School Build- 
ing of Carthage, Mo. It is the aim 
and determination of the gentlemen 
comprising the Board of Education, 
to make this school, in all respects, 
a first-class institution for instruction 
in the common and higher English 
branches, at the same time that it 
will afford such facilities in the study 
of the Classics and the modern lan- 
guages, as are consistent with the 
general interests of the School. 
This elegant building is capable of 
accommodating 600 scholars, and 
the Board have employed a full 


corps of competent Professors and 
teachers. 

Carthage, the county seat of Jas- 
per County, is located on the line of 
the M.C. & N. W. R.R., is a healthy 
and pleasant town of over 3,000 in- 
habitants, It contains four churches, 
a large number of business houses, 
and an enterprising and intelligent 
population. 

Arrangements can be made to se- 
cure boarding on as reasonable terms 
as at similar institutions. 

Non-residents wishing to attend 
the school will make application to 
the Principal, Prof. Dickey. 





Educational Progress on the Pacific 
Coast. 


HE Oregon State Teachers’ In- 

stitute met in August, at Eugene 
City, and a profitable session was the 
result. Asan example of practical 
efficient action unusual in similar 
bodies, we commend the following 
resolutions introduced by Rev. T. L. 
Eliot (formerly of St. Louis), County 
Superintendent for Portland, Oregon : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of the 
Oregon State Teachers’ Institute, in view 
of the present state of public opinion, it is 
not expedient to ask fora new school law, 
which will embody all the features of a 
system of public instruction, but that the 
Legislature of the State be asked for a few 
prominent changes in the present law, viz: 

1. That the election of a State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be provided 
for by law, defining the duties of the 
same; and that one be chosen to fill the 
Office until the next general election. 

2. That a State Board of Education be 
constituted to co-operate with the Super- 
intendent in adopting a uniform system 
of examination of teachers. 

3- That the attendance, as far as possi- 
ble, of children, of proper age, at some 
school, for at least three months in the 
year, be required by law. 

4- That the State school tax be not less 
than four mills on the dollar. 


The resolutions were adopted, and 
if the legislature follows the sugges. 
tions there will be an excellent sys- 
tem of schools in Oregon at no dis- 
tant date. It is too often the case 
that committees chosen from teach- 
ers’ associations to suggest amend- 





ments to the State law on education, 
make such exorbitant demands that 
they hinder rather than aid the friends 
of schools in the legislature. 





Make the Recitation Rooms Attractive 





HE time was when, in general, 

children were driven to school, 
while they dreaded it as an unwel- 
come confinement: but now the 
popular idea is to make the school 
room so attractive in every respect 
that they will delight to be there. 
To accomplish this most desirable 
result, it may be suggested that we, 
in plans, methods and practices, suit, 
please and amuse the children, gratify 
their curiosity, give short and fre- 
quent tasks proportioned to their 
physical strength and intellectual ap- 
petite; keep them busy, but avoid 
weariness and disgust; take walks 
to pleasant and profitable retreats ; 
have interesting and amusing lec- 
tures, songs and choruses ; dialogues 
interspersed on declamation days; 
let nature be imitated, and child- 
nature conformed to; cultivate and 
encourage in them a love of knowl- 
edge, usefulness, industry and good- 
ness; calisthenic exercises for their 
bodies and limbs, and object lessons 
for their senses in great variety ; al- 
ways trying to have something new 
and entertaining ; comfortable furni- 
ture, pleasant rooms, mottoes and 
pictures; social, friendly and kind 
intercourse out of school and in.— 
Harkness Normal Principles. 





EMERSON’S CONVERSATIONS. 

VENERABLE gentleman, well 
preserved, elegant in manner, 

takes his seat upon the platform of a 
cosy and comfortable hall at+three 
o’clock on a Monday afternoon, when 
the rush and roar of business in prac- 
tical Boston is at its height, and, 
gently arranging his papers before 
him, looks serenely around upori the 
large audience gathered to receive 
him. It is the causerie which he 
has undertaken—the familiar and 
delicate enunciation of his ideas in 
the form invented by our sprightly 
yet thoughtful French friends—and 
the ladies throng to hear him in 
greater numbers even than when he 
appears in the attitude of the lecturer. 
A red curtain hangs behind him, set- 
ting off in sharp relief the keen and 
noble outline of his features—the 
head thrown forward with the poise 
of daring assertion—and the face now 
animated with all the warmth and 
enthusiasm of a genuine poetic ad- 
miration, now saddened and reserved 
with the diffidence of the habitual 
student and the man of reverie. Side- 
lights from each wing of the stage 
throw a sharp light upon the ample 
manuscript on the reading-desk, for 
the philosopher and poet is now 
rapidly nearing seventy years of age, 
and the fatigues of the lecture-room 
are easier felt than thirty years ago. 
Yet the same consummate magnetism 
lingers around and upon every word 
and phrase; there is the same thrill- 
ing earnestness of antithesis, the same 
delight and gloating over poetry and 
excellence of expression as of old. 
There is no other man in America 
who can, by the mere force of what 
he says, enthrall and dominate an 
audience. Breathless attention is 
given, although now and then his 
voice falls away, so that those seated 
farthest off have to strain every nerve 
to catch the words. The grand con- 





densation, the unfaltering and al- 
mostcynical brevity of expression 
are at first startling and vexa- 
tious ; but presently one yields to 
the charm, and finds his mind in 
the proper assenting mood. 

The conversations attract more 
women than men, but they are of 
the more intellectual and reflect- 
ive class of our New England 
‘women, who find in the intensity 
and wonderful precision of Mr. 
‘Emerson’s mind something inex- 
pressibly pleasing. Nor are they 
blind worshipers merely at a 
shrine before which they kneel 
in wonder; but this large ma- 
jority appreciate and enjoy to the 
uttermost the continual unresting 
surging of thought thrust upon 
them. 

Mr. Emerson’s plea to the 
“‘pestilent reporter” haunts our 
mind, and forbids us to instance, 
from the rich causeries of last 
Monday and of yesterday, the 
effects upon the audience. Mr. 
Emerson is greeted by a class of 
people who are rarely seen to- 
gether on any other public occasion in 
Boston. Aside from the large number 
of professed admirers and disciples, 
and the literati, who are present each 
time that he speaks or reads in Bos- 
ton or vicinity, the men who go to 
hear him are mainly of the desire-to- 
be-dazzled and shocked order, who 
seem disagreeably surprised when 
théy do comprehend what he says. 
Mr. Emerson’s térse and vivid sen- 
tences cling in the memory, and will 
not be effaced. 

The conversation of yesterday after- 
noon gave an hundred ideas upon 
poetry, and his relations of nature to 
man, which will be henceforth grafted 
inseparably upon the common mind. 
The emphatic New Englander listens, 
incredulously at first, but finishes by 
saying, ‘“*That’s so!” Ideals and 
heretofore far remote abstractions are 
brought down to the sphere of daily 
life— admirably illustrated — made 
plain, and tethered where even the 
humblest can appreciate them as re- 
alities. And in all cases it seems to 
the listener as if the phrases uttered 
were sculptured in the thought of the 
speaker—as if they had been so from 
the beginning and could never be 
otherwise. 

The loving tenderness with which 
Emerson lingers over a fine and tho- 
roughly expressive phrase is beyond 
description. It thrills the whole 
audience—arrests universal attention. 
The sacredness of the printed word 
is interpreted in a new and wondrous 
light. There is the same passionate 
adoration displayed over a fine line 
from a sonnet—or lavished upon one 
of Thoreau’s quaint conceits—which 
Ingres bestowed upon a specimen of 
pure drawing. The innate and in- 
exhaustible love of beauty, softening 
and permeating every utterance, in- 
fusing its delicate glow and its deli- 
cious harmony into each idea, and 
investing abstractions with the charms 
of real and vivid being, triumphs 
over diffidence and age, gives to the 
austere and unworldly philesopher 
the bloom and enthusiasm of the 
lover and the poet, and makes an 
afternoon: attendance upon the con- 
versations of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
an oasis in the desert of practicability, 
where sweetest refreshment is ob- 
tained.— Exchange. 
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FROM THE STARS. 

T seems impossible to place limits 

to the range of human discovery. 

‘* There is nothing hidden that shall 

not be revealed ;” but we need not 

wzit for the day of judgment to 

find ourselves startled by revelations 

which a few years ago were deemed 

the fathomless secrets of omnipo- 
tence. 

The science of astronomy has till 
within a year or two confined its re- 
searches to the solar system, a very 
narrow space compared with the il- 
limitable heavens. Spectrum analy- 
sis, however, has enabled the chem- 
ist rather than the astronomer to tell 
us the nature of the stars and the 
elements of which they are com- 
posed. But most wonderful of all is 
the discovery of Dr. Huggins, an 
English observer, that the displace- 
ment of dark lines in the spectrum is 
due to a motion of the star from 
which the ray proceeds. The aston- 
ishing result is, that while the dis- 


tance of the stars and their motion |= 
in a plane perpendicular to our line | 


SINGING. 


HE custom of singing in our 
schools and families is one which 
cannot be too much encouraged. A 
love for music inculcated in early 
years is hard to efface in after life, 
and often restrains us from that 
which might otherwise gain the up- 
per hand. A lady recently said that, 
when a very little girl, she had learn- 
ed hundreds of hymns and poetical 
effusions—not of childish, but of pure 
and elevated character. This early 
discipline, she says, has been a safe-. 
guard to her all her life—a preserva- 
tion against sin and folly. Among 
the families of Germany in years 
agone, it was a common practice 
with the parents to teach their chil- 
dren hymns and spiritual songs. The 
children had thus useful employment 
afforded them to fill up the time 
which otherwise might have been 
spent in idleness, if not in something 








worse. 


Frequent repetitions of them 
at intervals prompted to efforts to 
connect the poetry to music, and this 
gradually led them to acquire a taste 
and cultivate a talent for singing. 
To this simple practice may be at- 
tributed, in a great degree, the finely 
cultivated musical talent of the Ger- 
man people. Singing in the family 
adds greatly to the interest of devo- 
tional exercises, especially among 
children, It makes the family and 
home circle a pleasant place. The 
influences of music of a social charac- 
ter have always been very happy in- 
deed. Show us the family where 
good music is cultivated, where the 
parents and children are accustomed 
often to mingle their voices together 
in song, and we will show you one, 
in almost every instance, where 
peace, harmony and love prevail, 
and where the great vices have no 
abiding place. 








of vision is, save in one or two in-| 


stances, indeterminable, yet their |. 


motion towards or from the earth 
can be ascertained and actually mea- 
sured. Thus it appears that Arcturus 
is approaching us at the rate of fifty 
miles a second, while Sirius is re- 
ceding from us at the rate of about 
twenty miles per second. 

This discovery opens a magnifi- 


cent field for astronomical observa: |= 
tion, and lays the foundation for a | 


system of stellar astronomy which a 


few years ago was thought impossi- 
ble. 





Second District Normal School. 

HE Warrensb’g Normal School, 

under its new management, has 
already opened, with an attendance 
of overeighty pupils. The new build- 
ing is approaching completion rap- 
idly, and will be an ornament to the 
town. Profs. Jolinnot and Cheney, 
Miss Dickerman and Miss Maltby, 
are second to none in Normal school 
work, and their connection with this 
school is the best guarantee of its 
success. The citizens now have en- 
tire confidence in its management, 
and.are giving it their earnest hearty 
support. The location of the school 
is unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
beauty. Situated on the central 
thoroughfare of this State, the Mis- 
souri Pacific railway, and sixty miles 
from Kansas City, it is easy of access 
from all parts of the State. Students 
coming to Warrensburg will find 
themselves surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of intelligence and cordiality, 
and the generous hearted people of 
this young and growing city of five 
thousand inhabitants will spare no 
pains to introduce young ladies and 
gentlemen attending the school, to 
pleasant homes and agreeable society. 


a 


Wisk men make more opportuni- 





E present the cut of a beautiful 


The architect should be consulted, 


its location as well. 


well as inside. 


A BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


UCH is said now-a-days—and 

well said, too—of the benefits 
of “Object Teaching.” We believe 
in it so much that we should like to 
have every teacher and every parent 
into whose hands this paper may 
come take any one of our advertising 
columns, read it over carefully; and 
then commence and tell their pupils, 
or their children, all they know about 
the things which are there mentioned, 
and if they do not very soon come to 
realize the necessity of more positive 
knowledge on a large variety of sub- 
jects we shall be happily disappointed. 

We hope our teachers will try this 
experiment; and that the pupils in 
all our schools will ask, not only how 
things are made, but where they are 
made, and how they can be obtained 
at the least cost. It will show them 
both how much and how little they 
know about the most familiar things. 

Our advertising columns will be 
found to be a very interesting and 
valuable part of the paper; not only 
for the direct information they con- 
vey, but for the stimulus they will, 
give to inquiry, and the incentive they 
will furnish to study for the want of 


2 | information with which to answer the 


questions started. 

These advertising columns will’ 
show us, too, how dependent we are 
upon each other for the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and how import-, 
ant a knowledge of geography, and 
arithmetic, and history, come to be 
to transact business, and how com- 
merce is waiting upon and serving’ 
all. How many brains contrive, and 


= \how many hands toil; how many 


ships sail, and how many cars run— 


= | to bring to every household the food’ 


we eat, the clothes we wear, and the 
wl 


=e shelter which protects us. 





312% Chesnut #. St. louis,” 





, light, airy, roomy cottage residence, 

built for O. A. Grubb, Esq., of Kirkwood, Mo. 
realize that it pays to employ a good architect ; that tley economise money, 
time, and space, and secure altogether better work; because he will see 
that it is done according to well-drawn plans and specifications. 


Our people begin to 


too, as to the location of the building 


he designs, and draw his plans, not only with reference to the cost, but to 


In erecting small buildings, even, either public or private, money will be 
saved, and a more substantial and elegant structure will be secured, by 
having everything done according to well-drawn plans and specifications. 

Above all things we should ‘make our Aomes attractive,” outside as 





te We will send Zhe American 
Fournal of Education, price $1.50, 
and The Illustrated Fournal of 
Agriculture, price $1.50, to any ad- 
dress one year for $2.00. The ///us- 
trated Fournal of Agriculture is 
one of the very best papers of its 
class in the country, and the Amert- 
can Fournal of Education is—— 
well, send along the names and see 





ties than they find, 


for yourselves. 


Evprince & Bro. say that any 
school superintendent who has not 
examined Hart’s “First Lessons in 
Composition,” will be furnished with 
a copy for examination without 
charge, by making application to 
them, No. 17 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Superintendents 
corresponding with them are request- 
ed to send a copy of the circular or 





report of their schools. 


We say, if parents will read one 
of our advertising columns to their 
children, or if our teachers will read 
them to their pupils, and they do not 
find it leading them out into new re- 
lations, new investigations, into wider 
sympathies, thus inducing a broader, 
fullet culture, they lack the intelli- 
gence we have given them the credit 
of possessing. 


WE think it would be well for our 
subscribers not only to remember that 
we give sixteen colummns of extra, 
matter in this issue, but that we are 
constantly doing this; so that they 
get in the course of the year almost 
as much again as we agreed to give 
them when they subscribed. Please 
call the attention of your friends to 
this fact also, when you get that other 
subscriber to secure the “‘ Pocket Dic- 
tionary,” which we send post-paid 
for two subscribers. 


o> 


Every iron rail on a north and 
south railroad, so far as I have been 
able to examine, is a perfect magnet 
the north end attracting the south 
pole and the south end the north pole 
of a magnetic needle. So also ina 








T rail on such a railroad the lower 
flange attracts the south, and the upper 





flange the north pole of a needle. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


THE GRAVOIS SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


7 is a two-story building, having 53 feet front by 33 feet deep, 


with a projection in front of 14 feet by 33 feet, in which are the 
wardrobes and stairways leading to the second story. 
The house contains four rooms, 25 mee by 30 fect each. The sliding 


partitions in the second story 
can be used to throw the two 
rooms together. 

The cut of the Teacher’s 
Desk shows the style which _& 
is used most. = 

The combination Desks and 4 
seats are also used in this 
building. 











Discount and Premium. 

It is a matter of surprise to observa 
how few understand the difference 
between discount and premium. We 
often see persons advertising to sell 
at 100 per cent. below cost. They 
really mean 50 percent. If you pur- 
chase an article at 50 cents, and sell 
for $1.00, you double your money 
and make 100 per cent. If you buy 
for $1.00 and sell for 50 cents, you 
only lose half, which is 50 per cent. 
The following table will show the 
difference between discount and in- 
terest, from one per cent. up to fifty 
per cent.: 








Per ct. Feret.| Perct. Perct. | Perct. Per ct. 
Dis. Prem. | Dis. Prem. Dis. Prem. 
= t. = 3 3; = 06 
it = - ss = 16.38 3°= 3% 
2 = ame 15 = 17.65 4+ = oe 
a= 2.5 6 = ep 3 = $3 
3 = Yo | 8 = ar 7 = 823 
rm = 416 18% = 36.08 374 = 60.00 
4 = 471 19 = 23.46 = 61.29 
$s = 5.26 20 = sae 39 = 6 3 
3 = 5 & a1 = 58 490 = 36 
= 688 22 = 2.21 43 = 69.49 
6 = 6.95 4.5:23 42 = 7241 
ees 73 iene. 8 = 74 
? = 8.11 5 = 3333)| 4 = Fu 
a rr 4 = 35-14 3 = 81. 
oo = 9. % = -9 = ee 
io = 15.11 = 38.89 4 ss 8 
0 = 12.36 29 = 0.8 = 92.31 
12 = 13.64 »= 49 = 96.08 
12 = 14.99 3. = 4-93 5° = 100.00 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


E are very glad to publish the 
following letter : 
Orrice State Surt. Pus. ScHoots, 
JeFFEeRson City, Mo., 1872. } 
To County Superintendents : 

Your especial attention is called to the 
interests of our Normal schools. Each 
county in the State ought to keep con- 
stantly in a course of training, at one or 
the other of these schools, several prom- 
ising young ladies and gentlemen. These 
should be encouraged to return to their 
respective counties with increased fitness 
for the work of teaching, and thus distri- 
bute a new life to all the schools in the 
State. 

I would recommend to county Superin- 
tendents to honor the Normal diploma by 
granting to its possessor a certificate with- 
outexamination. No person is permitted 
to hold a diploma by granting to its pos- 
sessor a certificate without examination. 
No person is permitted to hold a diploma 
who has not passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation before the Regents. 

Catalogues are sent to you for distribu- 
tion. Please place them in good hands, 
and do every thing in your power to en- 
courage the largest attendance upon the 
training schools. Additional copies of 
the Catalogue will be sent you on applica- 
tion to the Principals, or to this office. 

JOHN MONTEITH, State Supt. 


THE CURSE OF TYRANNY. 





**The race or tribe : 

That willingly accepts a tyrant’s chain, 

Content to take his word for law, content 

To merge the general reason and the sense 

Of common life and free-born patriotism, 

Of common wealth and common law, and all 
That banded free-men cherish and defend, 

In craven admiration of his power, 

Or skiil, or knowledge, genius, yea, or wish 
To serve his country,—this same race is lost. 
The warrant for its death hath been made out 
In the high court of God; and it shall die 

And rot into the dust. Be the pretense 

More shining than Sidonian blazenry,— 

Call it obedience, order, due respect 

For that which is above you, -what you will;— 
Be the bribe carried in the tyrant’s hand 
Desirable beyond all utterance,— 

Security for property and life, 

Peace in the city, plenty in the store, 

And empire over half a world,—no less 

He who shall cast a stain on liberty, 

Or palliate the rule of one sole will 

O’er any nation imaging the God 

Whose children are the common brood of men, 
Is traitor to his kind, and poisoner 

Ot the living wells where drinks the soul of man.” 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS. 


O enterprise of any magnitude 

can hope to succeed except 
through systematic and persistent 
effort. Public education has of late 
assumed such proportions as to call 
into active operation so many, and 
in some instances such diverse inter- 
ests, that it no longer is of individual 
or local importance, but it involves 
matters of such vast moment that 
none can afford to remain indif- 
ferent to its success or failure. This 
is no class interest: the interests of 
all classes are involved. Our schools 
all through the West and South, 
need the support of all good citizens, 
interested in the healthy growth of 
our varied industries. 

Efforts are being made to arouse 
this interest among all classes by 
means of District Educational Con- 
ventions. Those hitherto held have 
been well attended by citizens and 
teachers, and the results thus far are 
beyond anything anticipated. One 
year ago one was held at Frederick- 
town, which gave an impetus to 
school interests all over the state. 
Another at Springfield, participated 
in by many of the most prominent 
citizens in the south-west, has borne 
good fruit and created a demand for 
another in that district, which has 
just been held at Peirce City. Act- 
ively engaged in the exercises of this 
convention may be named, among 
others, John Monteith, State Supt., 
Jas. Johonnot, Principal of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Dr. Tefft of 
Springfield, Mrs. A. E. Cochran of 
Springfield, and many of the citizens 
of Peirce City. The attendance was 
large and the exercises interesting 
and profitable. The hospitality of 
the citizens of Peirce City was all 
that could be wished, and contributed 
very much to the success of the con- 
vention, as this assurance drew out 
many whose limited means would 
otherwise have kept them at home. 

One at Kirkwood and one at Pal- 
myra complete the list for the past 
year. 

Two more—one at Charleston, 
southeast Missouri—and one at St. 








Joseph, are to be held this fall. 
Other States are doing much of the 





same kind of auxiliary to the main 
school work in their several localities. 

This movement is certainly the 
key-note to the final success of our 
public school system. No one will 
question the potency of public senti- 
ment in promoting or retarding, as 
the case may be, these great school 
interests, sustained as they must be 
at public cost, and hence touching 
the selfish side of man’s nature. 

The advantages accruing to the 
State, if not directly to the individual, 
are many and patent. But we need 
a largeness of view not possessed by 
many, in order to carry forward to a 
successful issue, an enterprise whose 
great and grand results are not the 
growth of a single day, but the 
growth of centuries. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 


jf FEW years ago every part of 
the wood-work in a building 


was worked out by hand by the bnild- 
er and his carpenters. At present 
there is scarcely any part of the in- 
side or outside work in a frame 
building that is not manufactured by 
machinery. The result is beiter 
work, and greater economy in time 
and labor. 








We present herewith a cut of a 
pew end. These are manufactured 
in every style and every degree of 
expensiveness. All cheaper than 
the same grade of work can be made 
at the bench. 


---—— 2 e@e 


- BLACKBOARDS, 


HESE are among the essentials 

in every school. They are also 

of great practical value and interest 
in every home, instructing, amusing, 
and interesting the children largely. 








They are made of paper, and 
can be rolled up and put out of the 
way after the lessons in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, or drawing, 
have been explained by the parent in 
the evening. 

We are quite sure if the children 
were thus aided by their parents an 
hour or two each evening at home, 
both would be greatly benefitted, and 
home would be the most attractive 
place in the world to the children, 
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A READING LESSON, 


SUBJECT: THE CHILDREN OF NATURE. 





(From the German of Krummacher.) 
N aplain, shut in by mountains, in the land of Asia, lived a little 
community in simplicity and with few wants. Long ago, one family 
had fled thither from the persecutions of the tyrants of the earth. The 
father died soon after his coming, and left in the wilderness a few lisping 
children; from these descended this little people. 


2. They knew few forms of speech, but a tradition had remained to 
them that there was an all-powerful being, called God. Where this being 
was, and of what form, and how he acted, they knew not; so they honored 
the mountain stream that flowed through the vale, as their God, for they 


drank from its wave; and the stream was the only water of the valley, and 
roared fearfully. 


3. Suddenly the snow from the mountain tops swelled the river, so that 
it filled the vale, and swept away men and houses. Then the people 
trembled before their God, and said—“ He is angry with us. Up! let us 
sacrifice our dearest to him when his wrath rises again.” 


4 So they spake, and resolved, when the stream should overflow, to 
throw their youngest children into its waves to appease it; the fathers and 
mothers wept and awaited the day of the offering. So superstition crushed 
the tenderest feelings of their hearts. 


5. The day of sacrifice came; the weeping parents brought their child- 
ren; then came to them a stranger, whom they called Maho, that is, the 
Son of the Sea, and said—‘ Would you fiy from bad to worse? Control 
the stream.” But the people were affrighted and fell back; many said— 
“‘ He blasphemes God.” 


6. The stranger bore a lyre in his hand; he struck the chords and sang ; 
then the people gathered about him, and, in joyful dances, followed the 
tones of his lyre into the mountain ;_here they tore up rocks, and made 
dykes about the stream. The mountain snows melted, the waters rose, but 
they roared shut up within their walls. Men were astonished, and cried— 
‘““The Son of the Sea is God!” But he smiled and said—* Then are you 
all God; for have you not conquered the stream by your own might? You 
know not your power; try and use what lies in you, then will you begin to 
know God.” 

7. ‘*Where does he live?” they asked among themselves. Maho an- 
swered them not, but he taught them to till the land and to plant trees; 
then they saw that the rain and dew from the clouds made the fields fruitful, 
and sent increase from above; so they said—‘‘ There, above, dwells God ; 
the clouds are his tent; he makes the vale fruitful ; we will give him of our 
fruits that he may come down.” Then they built an altar upon a mound, 
and burned the first fruits, and let the smoke rise up for a sweet odor to 
their God; for they said— He dwells above, the sky is his house, and the 
clouds are the curtains to his tent.” 


8. In the meantime, although they knew so little of God, the valley 
grew fairer and finer with trees and fruit, and the people were happy in 
their simplicity ; but they longed ardently to see the Unknown, and said to 
the wise man—“ Make us an image, by which we may think of him, since 
he does ngt come down.” Then Maho smiled, and carved a fine image in 
the form of a man, and they placed it in a tent, and called the tent the house 
of God; and they ceased to ask who and where God was, for they called 
the image God, and set costly food before it, and ate and drank; so they 
degraded the Highest and themselves. 


g. This grieved the stranger, and he stepped forward and said—* See 
if this be the powerful Unknown!” Then he cast fire into the tent of their 
God, and it was burned to ashes with the image: and the people cried— 
‘- The image is not He!” And they said again, where shall we find him?’ 
Then said the stranger—“‘ See, the trees and plants grow and blossom in 
quiet beauty, and the earth produces of all kinds; for an unseen spirit 
hovers about, and quickens them by day and night; yet ye know not the 
face and figure of the spirit that fills mountain and valley, and men and 
beast.” 

ro. And the people said—* Now we know; his name is Spirit; he 
moves over the earth, and dwells also in man and beast.” But the wise 
man answered—‘ Trouble not yourselves about name and form, but be 
helpful to one another, since one spirit acts in all; then will the Unseen 
come near to you.” 


11. Then arose among the people a man of proud and envious mind 
towards the stranger, who hated him because all honored his wisdom ; and 
him they called Zalmi, that is, the Gloomy, for he separated himself from 
them with a gloomy look. But suddenly appeared in the valley a monster, 
which came from afar over the mountains, a shaggy lion, who seized men 
and beasts, and then returned with bloody mane to his cave. The dwellers 
in the vale thought it an angry creature from under the earth, and hid 
themselves in their houses, but the wise man said—** We must meet the 
monster ;” and he led the people towards the mountain, 


12. When they drew near to Zalmi’s house, he came out and derided 
Maho, and said to the people— He will lead you into the jaws of the 
monster, that he may make you fewer, and rule over you more easily ; he 
stands in league with evil.” The wise stranger was silent, but the people 
were afraid. 

13. In the meantime had Zalmi’s little son run far from the house, and 
Zalmi loved the child much ; then came the lion from the wood and roared, 
and the men were frightened and fell back ; and the lion ran upon the little 
boy with open jaws and licked his chaps, while Zalmi and the mother of 
the boy stood at a distance wringing their hands. Then Maho went to 
meet the raging beast, gave him such a blow on his head that he fell, and 
strangled him to death; then, faint and blood-stained, he brought the res- 
cued son to his bitter enemy. The father and mother of the boy threw 
themselves on their faces and wept, and said—‘ We are not worthy to lift 
up our eyes before thee.” . 

14. Then came the people, and would worship the conqueror of the 
lion, and said—**Art thou a mortal, or the Unseen in mortal form, that thou 
showest such kindness to thine enemy, and despisest thine own life to do 
good? What is this?” So said the people, but the wise stranger answered 
—‘Children, I am a man like you; a low voice in my heart tells me so to 
act; such a voice speaks also in your hearts, for you praise my deed more 
than my strength ; and also in the soul of our brother Zalmi, who hated me, 
has it now spoken loudly, so that he threw himself upon his face and wept; 
and see, it dwells even in the heart of the child, for it embraced my neck 
with its little arms and kissed me. See, my beloved, this is the spirit and 
the voice of the Unseen in your hearts ; follow it wherever it commands you ; 
so shall you know it better, for the godlike is nowhere nearer to us than in 








our own hearts.” 


15. And the people cried :—‘‘ Now we see truly that it needs no dwell- 
ing, neither form nor name!” From that time they honored the invisible 
spirit in childlike simplicity by faith and love, and their eyes became ever 
clearer ; and they asked no more, where and of what form was God. 





ARKANSAS. 


The State Industrial University at 
Fayetteville opens this year with an 
able corps of teachers, of which Prof. 
N. P. Gates is at the head. 

It argues well for the productive 
and industrial interests of Arkansas 
that this University already numbers 
about two hundred students. 

County and district Institutes and 
teachers’ conventions are also being 
held all over the State, and there is a 
steady and growing demand for more 
competent teachers and better schools. 





KANSAS. 


Mr. . Bass, the efficient County 
Superintendent of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Kansas, says the District Court 
has decided that the County Treas- 
urer had no right to deduct three per 
cent. from the County Superinten- 
dent’s order apportioning school 
funds. 

My orders hereafter will be cashed 
at their face. The July apportion- 
ment is now ready to be paid, and 
district treasurers will call at my 
office in person or send a written 
order for the amount. I am also au- 
thorized to state that the county 
treasurer’s receipts for the three per 
cent. already deducted, signed A. J. 
Busby, will, when presented, be taken 
up and the money refunded. Dis- 
trict clerks will file their certificates 
in the manner of tax-payers in their 
district, at once, as their time has ex- 
pired, and unless they are filed before 
the first Monday in September the 
tax upon personal property is lost; 
and when bonds have been issued the 
whole tax must be levied upon the 
real estate. District clerks also are 
liable to a fine of not less than fifty 
dollars for « failure to report. 





We are glad to chronicle the suc 
cess of every measure which enhan- 
ces the revenue of the school funds. 


ooo 


What a Plodder Learns. 

A plodder learns that for $y, 
which some would spend foolishly, 
he can have the use of $100 a year. 
How much may sometimes be made 





by the use of $100? He learns that | 


for $70 he can hire $1,000, and in 
judicious hands that sum will gain 
a large percentage. This lesson not 
only helps the plodder’s pocket, but 
helps his credit. Almost anyone will 
trust a plodder, and credit is, after 
all, as good as money. It is aston- 
ishing to see what confidence is 
placed in this class. I knew a 
plodder in this city who could get 
credit from.one house to an amount 
more than he was worth. It was 
character, not capital, that did this. 
The true plodder is a determined 
man, and is not discouraged by 
obstacles. He toils day by day, and 
what he gets he holds on to. When 
he has made good one position he 
goes on to win another, and hence 
whatever he does is done in a solid 
manner. In military matters George 
Washington was a plodder, and 
hence succeeded. Ben. Franklin was 
a plodder, and his ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac” was a gathering of plod- 
der’s maxims. Franklin’s greatness 
to a large degree consisted in his 
devotion to the practical instead of 
the imaginative. It is a mistake to 
think that genius is limited to sud- 
den outbursts of creative thought. 


All distinguished writers, thinkers 
and statesmen achieved greatness by 
industry as well as gifts. Walter 
Scott labored arduously with the 
pen, and so did Bulwer and Dickens. 
Genius must be taught to plod, or it 
will accomplish nothing. 
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Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. 
HIS house was established in 
April, 1850, and is now second 
to none in the country in its energy, 
enterprise and taste in selecting the 
splendid stock they offer each season 
to their customers. Here will be 
found displayed the richest goods 
manufactured in both the European 
and American markets, of every va- 
riety of shade and color. They have 
an immense assortment of choice 
silks, satins, velvets, cashmere, and 
lace shawls, merinos, poplins, dresses, 
suits, cloaks, ribbous, embroidered 
goods, etc.; also, a department con- 
taining everything needed for the 
trousseau of a bride, or the cemfort- 
able requirements of a traveler in 
any climate, all of the latest styles 
and fashions; also, a shoe depart- 
ment, where the finest slippers, Con- 
gress, polish and button shoes can be 
found, for ball-room, drawing-room 
and promenade, all of the finest work- 
manship and material. Our eighty- 
thousand readers are cordially invited 
to call and examine this elegant as- 
sortment when in St. Louis. 


Miller, Grant & Co. 

HIS firm has been established 

12 years in St. Louis as a branch 
of the same firm in New York, well- 
known during the last quarter of a 
century, and are direct importers of 
laces, embroideries, ribbons, trim- 
mings, woolen goods and zephyr 
worsted ; also, have a special line of 
ladies’ French made underwear. 
They have just opened their fall 
goods, and a choicer, more elegant 
stock can be found in no other city. 


> 


The Life Association of America. 


M** teachers have it in their 
power to add materially to 
their incomes by a little effort to ex- 
tend the benefits of life insurance 
among those who are ignorant of, or 
indifferent to, the protection which 
this mode of saving secures to the 
families of those whose labor, either 
of head or hand, is the sole or prin- 
cipal means of supplying the wants 
of those dependent upon them. Their 
opportunities of dispelling this ignor- 
ance are, in many respects, excep- 
tionally good. There is here a 
field in which they might work to 
their own advantage and the lasting 
benefit of the communities in which 
they live. 











The company whose name is at 
the head of this paragraph, was es- 
tablished in 1868, and four years of 
energetic, yet prudent management, 
have given it a success absolutely 
without precedent, and placed it in 
the foremost rank of life companies. 

———- ewe --.- -- 

Tue art of saying appropriate 
words in a kindly way is one that 
never goes out of fashion, never 
ceases to please, and is within the 
reach of the humblest. The teacher 
who would be successful must culti- 
vate the gift. If it comes hard, pray 
earnestly over it, just as you would 
for any other spiritual grace. It is 


one of your greatest means for doing 
good. 











| 
| 





Scruggs, : 


Vandervoort 
& Barney, 


DIRECT 


IMPORTERS 


FROM EUROPE, 


HICH enables them to Retazl 

all Foreign Goods at wholesale 
prices. Our importation this fall is 
even much larger than ever before, 
embracing in many fabrics the most 
magnificent assortments ever dis- 
played under the roof of any Western 
house. Special attention is called to 


BLACK SILKS.—In our house will 

be found every grade, quality and 
width of all the celebrated manufac- 
turers. We make a specialty of the 
justly celebrated ‘‘PONSON ALHAMBRA 
SILks,” these being manufactured ex- 
pressly for us, under our immediate 
instructions, are guaranteed heavier 
and superior in every respect to any 
silk sold as ‘‘Ponson’s.” Ask Zo see the 
name woven on the end of each piece. 


(COLORED SILKS.—These we have 

in wonderful variety, embracing 
every new shade and tint, among 
which will be found some of the most 
exquisitely beautiful colors ever pro- 
duced by the manufacturers, and at 
prices defying successful competi- 
tion. We have never exhibited so 
attractive or extensive a_ stock. 


DRESS GOODS.—One-fourth of the 

first floor of our large establish- 
ment is devoted to the display and 
sale of Dress Goods. In SATINEs, 
CASHMERES, Drap De Damgs, D1a- 
GONALS, SERGES, MERINOES, and of 
Fancy Dress Goons, we this season 
surpass even all of our own previous 
successful efforts. An hour ortwo spent 
in this department will, we believe, 
fully compensate for the time thus de- 
voted, and result pleasantly and profit- 
ably to both customer and merchant. 


CLOAKING VELVETS—of the 
most superior quality, celebrated 
for beauty of finish and durability. 


SUITS, DRESSES and CLOAKS, 
of every desirable material, made 
and trimmed by the most experienced 
hands, after models of our own im- 
portation. In this department we 
particularly excel. 


5,000 Shawls, 


Housekeeping Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Gents’ Underwear, 











Embroideries & Laces, 


Ribbons & Neck-Ties, 


Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Shoes, 
Cloths & Cassimeres, 


Flannels & Blankets. | 


The most courteous 
attention is invariably 
extended to every one. 


Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 


423 & 425 N. Fourth St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Nos. 14 and 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A. S. MERMOD. 


D. C. JACCARD, 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 





D.C.JACCARD & CO,, 


Nos, 401 and 403 N. Foarth Street, (Gor. of Locust, Odd Fellows’ Hal,) ST, LOUIS, MO, 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
D.C. JACCARD 
MINIATURE LOCKET, 





PNIGCNIM Wats 
LNaLVd UNV 


The Most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 


’ AKING Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 
WaLTHAM, Howarp, and ELGIN WaATCHEs (for which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 


Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Our Stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest 


in the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c, 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc, 


3Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches 


Orders promptly attended to. 


wy When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Establishment, on corner ot 
Fourth and Locust Streets. 


Cc. F. MATHEY. 


GOODMAN KING. 





Rich Laces and Embroideries 


MILLER, GRANT & CO. 


505 North Fourth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS. 


Point D’Alcon Laces. Black Lace Canes 
Point Applique Valenciennes Capes. 
Black Guipures Barbes and Coiffures. 
Black Thread “Lace Jackets and Shawls 
Valenciennes ‘* Lace Hdkfs. in variety. 


Ladies’ French made Underwear. 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


in every Style. 


DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 


in all the New = tyles. 


Woolen Goods and Zephyr Worsteds. 
Ribbons, Sashes, Scarfs, Ties aud Bows, 


in all the New Colors. 





N.B.—Samples sent by mail when requested, 
and orders promptly attended to. 


MILLER, GRANT & CO., 


505 N. Fourtu StTREErT. 


OUR CIRCULARS 


— OF— 


School Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, 
and Office Desks 


Will be sent FREE, on application to the 


Western Publishing 


-——AND-— 
School Furnishing Co. 
WAREHOUSE: 


16 North Seventh Street ; 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N Optical Wonder; magni- 

SS A fles 10,000 times ; reveals the 
couatless thousands of the hidden 

wonders and beauties of God’s 
minute creation; never loses its 
interest; adapted to schools and 
families as well as scientific use; 
combines endless amusement 
with instruction; a beautiful gift 
to old or young. for circu- 
lar. Wholesale terms liberal. 
Agents wanted. Retail price, 
$2.50, or sent prepaid for $2.75. 
Don’t fail to get one. Address, 


Western Pablish’s & School Farnishing Co., St. Lonis, Mo. 























NEW 
URCH MUSIC BOOKS. 
2 = THE GLORY. 
THE GLORY. 
The Standard. 
The Standard. 


The Trade supplied at 
the usual wholesale rates 

Sample sheets gratis to 
any address. 


BALMER & WEBER, 
Importers of Musical In- 
struments. and dealers 


W r As th AN { in Pianos and Organs. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


OF BRASS OR GERMAN SILVER. 


STRINGS for everv instrument; HARMON- 
ICAS, ACCORDEONS; imported Musical 
Merchandise of every description at wholesale 
and retail. 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 
On Monthly Payments, 


at about one dollar per day. Send for price lists 
and circulars. 


BALMER & WEBER, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ELGIiIN 


WATCHES. 


Facts for the ‘People. 


OFFice Grn. Sup’T ERIE RAILWAY, 
New York, Feb. 7, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., Pres’t National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ills. 

Dear Sir— Having for about three months 
tested, in various ways, the ‘* time-keeping’’ 
qualities of one of your Elgin Watches, I most 
cheerfully award it the praise that is its due. For 
one month the Watch was curried ty one of our 
Locomotive Kngineers, and since then by differ- 
ent persons, so that its full value as a time-keeper 
cou d be kaown under different modes of treat- 
ment. I will simply say that it has given perfect 
satisfaction, and in my opinion is as near perfec- 
tion 8 I believe it possible a watch can be made. 

Respectfully vours, 
L. H. RUCKER, Gen. Supt. 














OFrFIce GEN’L Sup’T U. P. R. R. 
OmaHa. Neb., Dec, 16, 1869. 
Hon tM Avery, Pres’t National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ills. 

DeaR Sir—During the months that I have car- 
ried one ot your B. W. Raymond Watches it has 
not failed tu keep the time with so much accuracy 
as to leave nothing to desire in this regard. 

For accuracy in time-keeping, beauty of move- 
ment and finish, your watches challenge my ad- 
admiration and arouse my pride as an American 
and I am confident that, in all respects, they will 
compete successfully in the markets of the world 
with similar manufactures of oldernations They 
need only to be known to be appreciated. 

Yours most apg cere 
C. G. HAMMOND, Gen. Supt. 





Various grote and prices made to suit different 

tastes. © Movements retailed by the Co. 

—— your Jeweler and ask to see the El- 
in Watches 

. Business Office and Salesroom NATIONAL 

WATCH CuMPANY, corner Green and Wash- 

ington Streets, Chicago. 
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A STEADY PULL. 


HERE are outside of the sphere 

of physics, such forces in exist- 
ence as inertia and momentum. 
When any enterprise is started the 
motion is slow and difficult. The 
inertia must be overcome and suffi- 
cient velocity imparted to conquer 
friction by the momentum of the 
moving body. But after motion has 
once begun, if a steady force be con- 
stantly applied, an immense amount 
of power may be accumulated. Jerks, 
irregular and practically contradic- 
tory forces, rather impede than assist. 
But let the force applied be never so 
small, if it is applied steadily, continu- 
ously and in the same direction, mar- 
vellous results are attainable. 

We have just discovered the fol- 
lowing extract in one of our New 
Hampshire exchanges with regard to 
the celebrated Exeter Academy. The 
writer says: 

“Since Dr. Abbot came here in 
1788, fresh from the honors of Har- 
vard College, where he graduated the 
same year at the age of 26, there have | 
been but two principals in eighty- | 
four years—a performance almost | 
unigue in the mastership of any great | 
school. Under their instruction have 
passed no fewer than four thousand 
pupils. Nobody knows how many 
of these pupils are now living, but 
they are reckoned in thousands, and 
among them, living or dead, were 
Webster, Cass, Everett, Bancroft, 
Gen. Dix, Gen. Butler, Dr. Peabody 
of Springfield and his twin brother, 
and two other eminent Dr. Peabodys, 
Jared Sparks, Dr. J. G. Cogswell, 
‘Dr. Palfrey, Richard Hildreth, Chas. 
Folsom, Theodore Lyman, John P. 
Hale, George Walker, President 
Chadbourne and a great many other 
eminent men. 

Daniel Webster, the most famous 
of its pupijs, came down from the 
backwoods riding behind his father 
on horseback, and entered at the age 
of fourteen. Inthe same year also en- 
tered a deputation from Virginia— 
Washingtons and Lees from West- 
moreland county—who gave a presi- 
dential flavor to the school, as Robt. 
Lincoln and young Ulysses Grant 
have done in later years.” 





Here is a record which any school 
might be proud to show ; and when 
breath told 
that eighty-four years have witnessed 





in the same we are 
but one change of principals, we are 
led to ask whether there be not some 
connection between the facts. 


It is not always sufficiently consid- | 


ered by those who have the supervi- 
sion of schools that the whole tone 
and spirit of any school must inevi- | 


tably depend upon the principal 
thereof. His or her listlessness or 
energy, his or her carelessness or ex- | 
actness, his or her coarseness or re- 
finement impresses itself on every | 
other teacher. There is the fixed | 


| when secured. 


are in vain against the influence of 
the principal, and the poorest assist- 
ants cannot fail to rise to a higher 
efficiency in the atmosphere of a prin- 
cipal deserving of the name. Not 
alone in respect to discipline is this 
true. Gradually the ideas of the 
principal with regard to methods of 
teaching are adopted by the assist- 
ants, and thoroughness or superfici- 
ality, honesty or deceit pervade ac- 
cordingly every recitation room, 
whether he enter it or not. Weneed 
no further confirmation of these 
words than is given by a glance at 
the Harvard University of to-day in 
comparison with the Harvard Uni- 
versity of ten years ago, and the mo- 
mentum which had to be overcome 
there had been accumulating for more 
than two hundred years. 

There is always a great loss of 
power in a change of principal in 
any school, and, although this loss of 
power is sometimes more than com- | 
pensated for by the improvement in 
methods, this is not generally so, and, 
besides, we are not considering the 


case of a poor and inefficient principal. 

It becomes a matter of great im- 
portance to school boards and school 
committees to retain their successful 
principals. The simplest maxims of 
business economy demand this. The 
greatest care should of course be ex- | 
ercised in the first appointment, but | 
that having been done and confidence 
established, no small consideration 
should be allowed to prevent the con- 
tinuance of successful services. 

But the work of a principal is es- 
sentially directive, and it should be 
borne in mind in this connection that 
directive power is the one article in 
the market which is always to be 
quoted as having “an upward ten- 
dency.” No combination, however 
powerful, can lower its value. More 
and more details are reduced to me- 
chanism, and more and more the de- 
mand in every branch of business is 
for this very directive power—this 
executive power, which is the essen- 
tial qualification of our school prin- 
cipals. We must not be surprised 
then to find that the salaries which 
will retain at the head of our schools 
the men and women of proved and 
acknowledged directive power, may | 
increase somewhat from year to year. | 
Nor should we murmur at this. We | 
are bidding for the most valuable | 
commodity of the whole world, and 





we must not be surprised or aggrieved 
if it takes many seeming equivalents | 
of money to secure it, or to retain it 


By all means let us have the best | 
possible men and women for the | 
principals of our schools, but let us | 
retain that talent when once secured | 
and not recklessly suffer it to slip | 
from our service by any false idea of | 


economy, if we would accumulate | 


any amount of momentum in our | 
schools. If we find that a school | 
is being pulled in the right direction, 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


E add to our premiums Wor- 
CESTER’s DICTIONARY, and 
send it for ¢welve subscribers to the 
American Fournal of Education. 
We also continue to send WeEs- 
STER’S UNABRIDGED DicTIONARrY for 
twelve subscribers ; the largest, best, 
and most complete edition, contain- 
ing 1840 pages and 3000 engravings. 
Price $12. 

We want to put one, or both, of these 
Dictionaries into every school in the 
West and South, and,shall be glad 
to send circulars and all necessary 
instructions to teachers, showing 
‘** How to Get Them,” promptly. 

Then, for wo subscribers, we will 
send a Pocket DicTIONARY of the 
English language, abridged from the 


| large quarto, but containing about 200 


engravings. In addition to this, it con- 
tains a careful selection of more than 
eighteen thousand of the most import- 
ant words of the language; besides 
tables of money, weight and measure, 
abbreviations, phrases, proverbs, &c., 
from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
modern foreign languages, rules for 
spelling, &c., &c. ; making altogether 
the most complete and useful pocket 
companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound 
in cloth. 

These premiums are open to teach- 
ers, pupils, school ofhcers, and others 
who need and want a companion 
like this; and who does not want it 
when it can be obtained so cheaply 
and so easily? 

“Ten Times OnE 1s TEN,” is 
another offer we make for two new 
subscribers and the cash, $3.00 in ad- 
vance. It is a book which it will 
do to read and circulate with this 
JOURNAL. 

Every teacher ought to start the 
nucleus at least of a library in the 
school district in which they teach 
this season, and no better books can 
be secured for this purpose ; and they 
can never be procured cheaper or 
easier. Try it! 





oe 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


ECESSITY has finally com- 
pelled a resort to speedier 
methods for meeting the demand 
for trained teachers in our district 
schools. Not less than one thousand 
new teachers are called for in the 
schools of each: one of the Western 
and Sonthern States every year. This 


fact brings home to the minds of 
thinking people the importance of | 
| furnishing this new supply as prompt- 


ly and at as small an expense as 
possible. 

To this end the establishment of 
temporary normal schools at various 
points throughout this and other 
States is being resorted to with rather 
remarkable success. The past three 
months have furnished abundant evi- 
dence of the efficacy of this scheme 
in improving those teachers in attend- 


itch to which all the others are | let us do everything in our power to | ance. 
Pp rything po 


These normal institutes have been 
held at different points in Iowa, Mis- 


strung. All the efforts in these re-| 
pects of the most excellent assistants, | 


make that pull a long and a steady 
one. 





souri, Illinois, Kentucky and Kansas, 
for from two to four weeks. 

At Unionville, Putnam Co., Mo.,a 
normal was conducted for two weeks 
by Mr. S. M. Pickler, of the Kirks- 
ville Normal School, assisted by C. 
F. Brown, County Superintendent. 
The attendance, we understand, was 
good, and the progress made in 
the different branches of study com- 
mendable. 

Those held at Mexico, Audrain 
county, and at Fulton, Calloway 
county, under the direction of Messrs. 
Baldwin, Greenwood, and Nason, 
were attended with very good re- 
sults. 

At Springfield, Green County, a 
very successful and interesting ses- 
sion was held for three weeks, under 
the management of Mr. Baldwin, 
Principal of the Kirksville Normal, 
assisted by G. E. Seymour, John 
Monteith, State Supt., and others. 

A session of four weeks was held 
at Carthage, Jasper county, under 
the direction of S. M. Dickey, Su- 
perintendent of the city schools. 
That this normal was a decided suc- 
cess in, every respect, is the unani- 
mous opinion of all who witnessed 
its daily exercises. A prompt daily 
attendance of over fifty industrious 
and intelligent young men and wo- 
men gave strength and character to 
the school. Instruction in Reading, 
Algebra, and Primary Teaching, was 
given by S. M. Dickey; in the Phi- 
losophy of Education and in Methods 
of Instruction, by Joseph Baldwin ; 
in Grammatical Analysis, Arith- 
metical Analysis, Methods of Study 
in History, by George E. Seymour. 
Evening lectures were given by the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart, Rev. Mr. Pink- 
erton, Prof. Smith, Mr. Baldwin, and 
Mr. Seymour. The size and intelli- 
gence of these audiences evinced the 
deep interest of the people of Car- 
thage in educational matters gener- 
ally. 

A rather significant fact in connec- 
tion with these institutes is this : those 
teachers holding certificates of attend- 


| ance are greatly preferred by school 


directors, and are paid better wages, 
because they become more efficient. 

Interesting lectures were given at 
Springfield, by Hon. John Monteith, 
Mr. J. Baldwin, G. E. Seymour, and 
others. 

It certainly is not emphasizing too 
strongly this mode of improving our 
teachers, to say that it furnishes much 
better facilities for the outlay than 
can be procured in any other way. 
Subject matter is not the prime end 
in these institutes, but de¢ter methods 
of instruction, and the suggestions 
gathered by those in attendance du- 
ring these short sessions will afford 
material for thought during the entire 
year. Improvement is certain, where 
improvement is desired. At all the 
points where these institutes were held 
their good results are spoken of by 
the people and the press in terms of 
warmest commendation. The interest 
evinced is a guarantee of their success 
in the future. 
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BY THE DAY OR BY THE JOB? 


E are told by foreigners that 

our American schools culti- 
vate the memory almost exclusively, 
and however true or false the general 
charge may be, if any mental faculty 
be strengthened by exercise we ought, 
one would think, to find excellent 
memories in the pupils of these 
schools. Where memortter recita- 
tions are required, we ought to find 
the facts that have been communica- 
ted to children very firmly fixed in 
their minds for years afterwards, and 
ready for use when we call for them. 
But what is the real state of the case? 
We appeal to our most faithful teach- 
ers to bear us witness how discour- 
agingly slippery the memories of 
their pupils seem to be. We sum- 
mon them to bear us out in the state- 
ment that it sometimes requires a vast 
amount of faith to believe that the 
work of weeks and months has not 
been entirely lost—has not slipped 
from the minds of the children as 
easily as water from the glossy plum- 
age of the duck, leaving absolutely 
no trace behind. We require them 
to confess, albeit unwillingly, and to 
their own discouragement, that they 
are often forced mentally to repeat for 
encouragement the Jine: 


“Thou canst not toil in vain,” 





| their 


anything permanently, or to carry out 
the simile, to undertake any work 
** by the job.” 

When we find children desiring to 
be allowed some time in which to 
study a lesson immediately previous 
to the time assigned for its recitation, 
we may be assured that they are trav- 
eling on their downward road and 
cultivating a temporary, instead of a 
permanent, memory. 

And now, the more they are re- 
quired to learn anything which we 
know and they know we expect 
them to remember only for the pur- 
pose of a recitation, as e. g. the lati- 
tude and longitude of many unim- 
portant towns in degrees and min- 
utes, long lists of exceptions, the 
arbitrary lists of words in a spelling 
lesson, the examples in oral arith- 
metic, the exact order of any uncon- 
nected statements in any text books, 
or anything else which is of value 
only for the purposes of the class reci- 
tation, the more are we helping to 
destroy, not to cultivate, their memory 
in any useful sense, 

The question with us should be, 
not how much are we forcing our 
children to commit te memory, but 
of what character is that which they 
commit—if we wish to know whether 
we are strengthening or weakening 
memories. Everything that 


to prevent them from laying down | they are required to commit to mem- 


their work in despair. 

Now, why is this? The result 
may be attributable to many causes, 
but we propose here to mention but 
one ; to us it seemsa very potent one. 


No practice is worse for the mem- 
ory than that of learning anything 
with the consciousness that there is 
necessity of remembering what we are 
learning but for a short time. To 
illustrate: | require the direction toa 
certain house, and am told to turn 
certain corners and go in certain di- 
rections and I shall find it. I listen 
attentively, endeavoring to impress 
on my mind every word my infor- 
mant utters, but I do this with the 
immediate consciousness that these 
minute descriptions are of but tem- 
porary value and that I need to retain 
them only until I have found the 
house. It is surprising to what an 
extent the memory may be trained to 
act in this way for a certain and def- 
inite time. If we wish to remember 
any fact for one hour we can do so. 
We can previously make a bargain, 
as it were, with the memory to hold 
such and such knowledge for just 
such a time and it will keep its prom- 
ise faithfully, and at the appointed 
time relinquish its hold upon it, un- 
less a new charge be given, letting it 
float off quietly into oblivion. The 
power seems somewhat akin to that 
by which we can, if we choose, awake 
from a sound sleep at any assigned 
hour of the morning. 

But—and here is the point—the 
more work of this kind we give the 
memory to do, the more do we train 
it to work only thus “ by the day,” as 
it were, and the more seemingly im- 
possible does it become for it to retain 








ory should be of permanent value, 
and when they are once fully waked 
up to the consciousness that when we 
require anything committed, it is 
something they will need to remem- 
ber all their lives, we shall have less 
trouble with their poor memories. 


a 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


D—D* Read says, in an able discus- 
sion of what is proposed to be 
done in this State by the University, 
that in its progress we may safely 
claim that its tendencies are more 
and more to meet the actual wants 
of the people of Missouri. It is quite 
useless to devise a scheme that has 
no adaptation to the condition of so- 
ciety, or to that of so few as to render 
it practically useless by its narrow 
and exclusive range. 

If ancient Harvard, in old and 
well educated Massachusetts, with 





all the dignities of time and wealth | 
upon her, can deem it consistent with 
her position to provide, as she is ac- | 


_tually doing by reforming her courses | stilled by the hoar frosts of November. | 


in the scientific department, to meet 
the needs of young men from the 
schools and academies (not classi- 
cal), and provide for their training 
to become teachers in the modern 
methods of instruction in the practi- 
cal sciences, to become chemists and 


| engineers, surely we, with a lower 
| grade of scholastic education and dis- 


cipline, in the midst of the pressing 
exigencies of undeveloped capital, 
with less leisure and means, may 
safely remit something from old col- 
lege ideas in order to be useful— 
more widely and broadly useful—by 
not confining ourselves rigorously to 
the old round of study. 


Dr. Barnard. of Columbia College, 
in his excellent report of 1871, as 
President, shows conclusively, by 
facts and statistics, that the system of 
collegiate education, as hitherto con- 
ducted in our country, has greatly 
declined in general estimation—that 
the number in attendance is less than 
thirty years ago in the ratio of two to 
one, taking into account the increase 
of population—that in New England 
even, where it has been most appre- 
ciated, it has fallen off—that in all 
those institutions, where adherence 
to the old curriculum is the rule rig- 
idly enforced, the number has either 
decreased or remained stationary, 
while those institutions allowing Uni- 
versity freedom of courses have in- 
creased in the number of the students 
beyond all precedence, as Harvard, 
Michigan and Cornell. The popular 
voice does not, then, demand an in- 
ferior grade of education—it does 
demand that it shall be adapted to 
the varying capacities of students. It 
demands more thoroughness in a 
chosen course, rather than the super- 
ficiality which results from dragging 
young men over courses not wanted. 

We have also passed the day when 
it is held that all practical studies are 
useless for discipline, and ‘that, so 
far as education is concerned, the 
most useful studies are the least 
useful, and the least useful are the 
most useful.” In short, that to be 
liberally educated, a man must be 
the most ignorant of all others, 
ignorant of himself and of his re- 
lations to nature, ignorant of gov- 
ernment and its laws, ignorant of the 
earth and its soil, its minerals, its 
animals, and its vegetables, ignorant 
of the forces and powers all around 
him. 

The University will, according to 
the means afforded it, meet actual 
existing wants, both in science and 
literature. 





ABOUT 80. 


E rather think the St Louis 
Democrat speaks by the card 
in the following statement : 


‘The whole land is resonant with the 
chatterings of magpie (?) politicians [see 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary—Eb. ] 
Upon every stump, on every high hill, and 
under every green tree, their discordant 
| notes are heard, and we shall continue to 





| as the noisy cicada and grasshopper, are 


And yet these noisy politicians do the 
| State some service, and with all the fuss 


| canvasses, there is much good resulting 

from these periodical awakenings of the 
| people to the terrible fact that, in spite of 

the evidence of their senses to the con- 

trary, the country is going rapidly to the 
| bad. Oliver Wendell Holmes has discov- 
ered that dull prosy sermons are often 
| valuable aids to men of good parts, whom 
| they exasperate to a high degree of men- 
tal activity; and while the preacher may 
| not be able to enlist the interest of the 
hearer in the theme of his discourse, he 
| may at least irritate him to the useful ex- 
ercise of his thoughts in a different direc- 
tion. Our political excitements serve a 
like purpose. Thousands of our citizens 
in commercial and professional life, who 


hear them, we suppose, until they, as well | 





and flummery of our exciting political | 





take no active personal interest in the 
busy game of the politicians, derive great 
stimulus for their proper work from the 
excitement around them; and even those 
who participate in the enthusiasm of the 
campaign acquire a momentum which in- 
creases their energy in business pursuits 
when the canvass is over, and when 
the rockets, Roman candles, torches, and 
all the toggery and paraphernalia of big 
meetings and midnight parades are laid 
aside and forgotten.” 


—_——__—_¢~-9————___ 


ALL TRUE. 





The Missouri Republican says: 

“If we in this country have bad 
presidents, bad congresses, and those 
bad results which must inevitably ac- 
company them, the fault /zes at our 
own doors and nowhere else. It is 
our high privilege, nay, our solemn 
duty, to know who we put in places 
of power, to examine carefully their 
antecedents and their principles, and 
to understand in advance what we 
may expect from them. There need 
be no deception on this point, for 
every candidate for office, from con- 
stable to president, is »bliged to throw 
open his record to cae closest scru- 
tiny, and if we vote for a knave or a 
fool blindly, we thereby shoulder the 
fruits of his knavery and folly and 
should reproach ourselves, not him.” 








STILL THEY COME. 





X7E sent five dictionaries — as 

premiums for subscribers to 

the American Fournal of Educa- 

tion—to five different States in one 

day, since our last issue, and still 
the demand continues. 

Teachers begin to find it an easy 
matter to get up a club for the pur- 
pose of securing a dictionary for the 
use of the school. 

Every school ought to have one of 
these premiums, and we have made 
arrangements to supply all calls for 
them promptly. 

If teachers cannot at once secure 
either of the large dictionaries, there 
is not one of them but that can get 
the ** Pocket Dictionary” in an hour’s 
time. Try it. 

This work contains more than 
eighteen thousand words, and is 
sent post paid for two subscribers. 
Send in the names and the cash, $3, 
and get the dictionary by return mail. 

~—-—8 <> e—__—_ 

SomE men move through life fill- 
ing the air with their presence and 
sweetness, as orchards, in October 
days, fill the air with perfume of ripe 
fruit. Some women cling to their 
own houses, like the honeysuckle 
over the door, yet, like it, fill all the 
region with the subtle fragrance of 
their goodness. How great a bless- 
ing it is so to hold the gifts of the soul 
that they shall be music to some and 
fragrance to others! It would be no 
unworthy thing to live for, to make 
the power which we have within us 
the breath of other men’s joy ; to fill 
the atmosphere which they must. 
stand in with a brightness which they;, 
cannot create for themselves. 
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THE FALL OPENINGS. | 


| 


OSTON, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and St. Louis 
papers teem with flaming advertise- 
ments of the “Fall Openings” of | 
new goods. More varied than the 
autumn foliage are the tints and 
colors of the new fabrics displayed 
by our enterprising merchants at all | 
these points. | 
St. Louis vies with New York, and ' 

is no whit behind that city in the | 
richness, beauty and variety of its) 
display. | 
Those of our friends who design | 
purchasing good in this market will | | 
read with interest the advertisements 
of a number of the leading houses in 
St. Louis. 





| 
| 
WM. BARR & CO. | 
This house was established in 1847, 
and has kept up fully with the grow- | 
ing demands of the city and country, 
from which they draw their trade. 
The stock for the * Fall opening” 
embraces everything which taste, 
necessity, or fancy can dictate. 

Mr. Wm. Barr and Mr. C. H. 
Berking, both reside in New York, | 
and are constantly in the market buy- 
ing goods. Mr. Joseph Franklin, 
with his able corps of assistants, 
manages the business at this point. 

The silk department of this house, | 
like all the others, will attract atten- 
tion, as the 


materials 
made specially for them. 


are mostly 
It embraces | 
every description of silks known, and | 


every shade of color. 


Special attention is given to the | 
ladies’ furnishing department, also, | 
where everything for ladies’ under and | 
outer wear can be found, made up in | 
the latest styles. Those visiting the | 
city will be well paid if they call and | 
examine their large and varied assort- | 
ment. | 





N. RAVOLD. | 

This gentleman has been in busi- | 

ness here since 1857, and has a fine | 

stock of ladies’ embroideries and wear 

of direct importation ; ; his variety of | 
stamping patterns is unsutpassed ; | 

the French embroidered goods are | 


second to none in America, and his 


babies’ wardrobes are the completest | 
imaginable. He has just returned | 
from Europe with a large stock of 
the latest styles. 

RaiLtroaAp Extension. — The 
track on the Arkansas branch of the | 
Iron Mountain Railroad has been 
laid to Neeley’s swamp, in Butler 
county, fifteen miles beyond Poplar 
Bluff, leaving only nine miles to com- 
plete the road to the State line. This 
portion will be finished within fif- 
teen days, where it connects with the 
Cairo and Fulton of Arkansas, the 
grading of which is completed sev- 
enty miles to White river, below 
Jacksonport. The laying of the 
track will be commenced at White 
river, and proceed in this direction 
The road is zlready in operation 
from Little Rock to Prospect Bluff, 
fifty-one miles this way, and the 
whole line between St. Louis and | 
Little Rock will have the links com- 
pleted so as to be in operation by the | 
first January. | 


FORMAL OPENING. 


Ww. BarR & Co. 


INVITE THE ATTENTION 
OF CUSTOMERS AND THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY TO 


THEIR 


GRAND DISPLAY 


—oF— 


The Latest Novelties 


FALL SEASON, 


NOW BEING MADE IN THE 
FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS 


OF THEIR 


IMMENSE 


Dry Goods Mart. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, anp 
AMERICAN CALICOES; 
PLAIN AND FANCY 


DRESS GOODS; 


MERINOES & REPS; 
SILKS & VELVETS; 
FAMILY MOURNING; 
CLOAKS & SUITS; 
SHAWLS & SCARFS; 
CLOTHS & CASSIMERES: 
FLANNELS AND 


WOOL COVERS; 


BLANKETS & QUILTS; 
CORSETS & SKIRTS: 
| HOSIERY & GLOVES; 
CURTAINS AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS; 
LADIES’ & GENTS’ 


FURNISH’G GOODS; | 


EMBROIDERIES & LACES; 
WHITE & DOMESTIC GOODS ; 
LINENS & DAMASKS; 
BOOTS & SHOES; 
NOTIONS AND 


RIBBONS, Etc. 


77 ’ 
A] De A ytm 74470 
/vlyv epa Vibe ibs 
a i) 

4 Se , 

JUAY Ji0 CREA 


—AT=— 


William Barr & Go's 


420 & 422 N. Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Now 





| WESTERN BRANCH OF 
‘Peters’ Music Store. 


T. A. BOYLE, 
Music Publisher, 


Importer snd dealer 
in MOSICAL IN- 
STRU VENTS, »#nd 
| Agent for Peters 
Webb & Co.’s celebru‘ed PIANOS, and 
Taytor & FAR Ley’s OrGANs. 


No. 212 North Fifth S reet, 
Bet. Pine and Olive Streets, 
ST. wit Is, MO. 





IMPORTER OF 


‘French Embr: ideries, Lees, Trimmings 


| 

| 

| AND BRAIDS, 

| Dealer in Ladies’ and Children’s Under- 
wear, and Babies’ Outfits; 


| MANUFACTURER OF 


Stam ped Vokes, 


| Perforated Paper Patterns, 


etc , etc. 
No. 509 North Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Ramsey & Warner's Paper Patterns. 


| 


| Agency fo 





RENCH Embroidered Yokes, Hamburg Edg- 
ings, Fren-h Embroi'ered Bands, STAMPED 
| Yokes, Ladies’ and Cuwil‘ren’s 
| Goods, 


BasBies’ WARDROBES COMPLETE, 


| Kid Gloves, Embroidered Slippers, Rufflings, 
| Laces, etc., Babies’ Lyce aad Merino Caps and 
| Bonnets, 

REGALIA, 

| Embroidery Silk, Chenille. Needl s, Threads, 


| Canvass, Zepuyrs, skirt Braids, 


EMBROIDERY BRAIDS, 
Spool Silk, -Li-en F'oss, Scissors, Stillettos, 
etc., etc 





PERSONAL, 


TICKNOR & CO., 
THE CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS OF ST. 


L MO., sanounce the iatroduction of a 


pian « t 

riering Clothing by Lett 

Ordering Clothing by Letter, 

to which they call YOUR SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION. They, if required, will send you 
their Improved and Accurate RULES FOR 
SELF- MEASUREMENT, and a full Jine of 
samples trom their IMMENSE stock of Cloths, 
Cassimerey, Coatings, vie, ete., thus enabling 
parties in ony part of the country to order 
their Clothing direct from them, with the 
certainty of rereiving garn ents at the very 
LATEST STYLE and mest PERFECT FIT 
| attainable. 
| Goods ordered will be sent hy Expre3s, to 

be paid for o» delivery—providing that if they 


DO NOT FIT they can be RETURNED at 
TICKNOR & CO.’S 


expense. 

As is well known through the South and 
West, they have for FIFTEEN YEARS EX- 
CELLED i» all dep4rt ments of their business, 
which is & guarantee as tothe character of 
the Goods they would send out 

RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. Sam- 
ples of Goods, and Price List sent FREE on 
application to 


TICKNOR & CO. 


N.B —When in St, Louis you are invited to 
visit our Mamoth Establishment, where 
you can find thousands and thousands of gar- 
ments of Superior Quality and Workmanship, 
manufactured expres:ly for the best retail 
trade. BOYS’ CLOTHING A SPECIALTY 
with us, and our stock in this line is very 
extensive 


TICKNOR & CO., 


Nos. 601 and 603 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
ANY AND 


\ 

Tr 7 5) Y + 
EVERYTHING 

Needed in Schools of all 

grades, can be had by 
calling upon or 
writing to 
THE 


| West’n Publishing & Schooi Furnishing Co. 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| The St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance 


| Success. 


Company. 





N our last page we present a cut 

of the magnificent new building 
of the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance 
Company now in the course of erec- 
tion on the corner of Sixth and Locust 
streets, and soon to be occupied by 
them. 

This structure is a model of mod- 
ern architecture, pleasing in style and 
most substantial in its construction. 
The internal arrangement embraces 
such advantages of convenience and 
improvement as to make the building 
the most desirable for office purposes, 
and, as an investment, an undoubted 
The company is now in 
the fifteenth year of its existence with 
about seven million dollars of assets, 


which are rapidly increasing, with a 


Furnishing | 


reserve, safely invested, more than 


ample to meet any contingencies. 


The successful working of this 
company in past years, its present 
able management, and the large ex- 
cess of assets over liabilities all tend 
to inspire that confidence necessary 
to those seeking life insurance invest- 
ments. In its list of officers we find 
the names of men who give to our 
city its character for stability, probity, 
and enterprise—men keenly alive to 
the fact that action, tact, and talent 
are essential allies to success in these 
times. Few large corporations are 
so well represented by the standing 
and character of their officials. 

Mr. Chas. Peck, the President, has 
proved himself to be a man equal to 
every emergency, by the eminent suc- 


cess he has achieved in his private 


business relations. Mr.Wm.T. Selby, 
the Vice-president, has worked his 
way up to this position by that energy 
that is sure to win, and is as well 
known as the company itself. Gen. 
A. P. Stewart, the Secretary, a grad- 
uate of West Point, adds strength to 
the company by such a rigid per- 
formance of duty as makes success a 
certainty. 

Mr. J. S. Miller, the general man- 
ager, is the second executive, and to 
him, perhaps as much or more than 
any other man, is the company in- 
debted for its prosperity and success. 
Mr. Miller has the selection of all the 
agents employed, and demands the 
same fidelity and integrity on the 
part of agents which characterize the 
other officers of the company. 

It is sufficient only to add that a 
company so complete in its Aersoned, 
so perfect in its executive, 
thoroughly 


and so 
vitalized by good men 
and measures, will have a future even 
brighter than its past. 

————o @&e 


In the present state of human 
affairs, even if a great evil exists, and 
many people have recognized this 
evil, it requires an immense amount 
of decision and decisiveness before 
the evil can be uprooted. This 
brings into play many high qualities 
of human nature, such as long-suf- 
fering, patience with opponents, and 
the exhaustion of reasoning powers 
brought to bear upon the evil which 


| is sought to be destroyed. 
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Educational fntelligence, 
TEXAS. V 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
sustaining the legality of the one per 
cent. tax in Texas, to sustain the free 
schools of the State, has silenced 
much of the clamor raised by those 
who, for various causes, have so bit- 
terly opposed this beneficent measure. 

Already county conventions are 
being held in different parts of the 
State ; teachers’ institutes are being 
organized, and new life and energy is 
being imparted to railroad building, 
manufactures, and all other elements 
essential to the welfare of the State. 

As a sample of the spirit and scope 
of this new interest in education in 
this State, we invite the attention of 
our readers to the following action of 
the teachers of 

TRAVIS COUNTY. 

Ata late meeting of the teachers 
of Travis county, ‘ it was resolved to 
organize an association of the teach- 
ers of Travis county into a society, to 
be known as the Travis County Edu- 
cational Association ; the objects of 
which organization should be as fol- 
lows: 

1. To Increase Knowledge, 

By stimulating men of talent to make 
original researches. 

By affording facilities for the produc- 
tion of original papers and memoirs on 
all branches of knowledge. 

By aiding scientific men in their inves- 
tigations in various departments by ob- 
servations and collecting data. 

2. To Diffuse Knowledge, 

By forming a library for general circu- 
lation. 

By establishing a course of lectures for 
the schools and the public on literary, 
science and art subjects, by men of learn- 
ing in those departments. 

By reading, before schools and the pub- 
lic or association only, such original 
papers as may be deemed meritorious, or 
by publication of the same. 

3. Zo Advance she Interests of Teachers 
and the Public in School Matters, 

By adopting a high system of ethics in 
the profession, dignifying to the teacher, 
and the observance of which will secure 
respectability in the profession. 

By establishing and retaining harmony 
and co-operation among teachers. 

By taking such joint means as will pro- 
tect teachers from encroachments of their 
rights, from any source. 

By adopting as far as is practicable a 
uniform system of text books, and a uni- 
form system of teaching. 

By establishing graded schools as far as 
may be practicable. 

By establishing a uniform rate of mini- 
mum tuition fees. 

By free discussions in the Association 
of the merits of text books, the modes of 
teaching the various branches, and gen- 
eral school conduct. 

By securing employment, as far as 
practicable, for meritorious teachers, and 
giving them all information regarding 
school matters. 

By devising and recommending to the 
Legislature a system of State education 
and school conduct. 

By forming associations formed on a 
basis similar hereto throughout the State, 
with a view of a State Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Many of the private institutions are 
also doing a splendid work in this 


and other States in the South. We 


have before us the catalogue of the 
Rusk Masonic Institute, the build- 
ings of which are situated in the 
suburbs of the town of Rusk, the 
capital of Cherokee county, Texas. 
It is believed that in point of salu- 
brity, society, and remoteness from 


The class rooms are large, airy, and 
thoroughly ventilated ; they are also 
provided with all necessary appara- 
tus, and furnished with the famous 
Patent Gothic Desks, the most com- 
fortable and graceful ever made* 
There is a well of excellent water 





temptation, the location 1s unsur- 
passed; while the building is new, 
substantial, elegant, and comfortable. 


on the grounds, and the neighbor- 
hood is one of the quietest and 
best in the State, and offers strong 









































Architect, 
NEW PLAN FOR A DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 


HE above plan for a District School-house was drawn at the request 

of several school officers in Mississippi. The house can be used for 

religious meetings, as well as for school purposes, in sparsely settled 
neighborhoods. 


C. B. Clarke, 








TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 























"4 


No. 21 


THE NUMERAL FRAME. 
HE Numeral Frame, designed for primary schools, has proved of 
nearly equal service in intermediate and grammar schools ; wherever 
pupils require illustrations to enable them fully to comprehend opera- 
tions with abstract mathematical quantities, this frame furnishes the 
readiest mode of giving the desired instruction. 

And, as in the case of Outline Maps, Globes, Blackboards and Charts, 
a teacher will be able to instruct a whole class of twenty or thirty more 
effectively, and in less time, than they could teach a single pupil without 
these helps, so they will do swenty or therty times more work during the 
school term with these things than they could do without them. 

It is not, then, a question whether School Directors can afford to get 
these helps; the question is—Can they afford to do without them? 

What should we think of a farmer who would hire men to work on a 
farm, and expect them to raise a good crop of wheat and corn, but who 
should refuse to give them ‘tools to work with.” 

Let our teachers, then, be supplied, without delay, with the Numeral 
Frame, with Outline Maps, Globes, Blackboards, and something worth 
the money expended will be accomplished in all our schools. 

Teachers should lose no time in showing their directors and trustees 
these facts and so secure at once tools to work with in their schools. 











$1234 Chesnut st. St. Louis. 





inducements to those who desire to 
surround their sons and daughters 
with refined and intelligent associa- 
tions. There are in the town three 
organized churches, each with a 
stated ministry, and an excellent Sab- 
bath school. 

In his report to the Trustees, Prof. 
John Ross, the Superintendent, says: 
‘In conclusion, allow me, in the 
name of my colleagues and of my- 
self, to thank you for the 
- uniform kindness which 
- you have displayed toward 
= us; for your readiness 
- to supply whatever was 
wanted to make the school 
= efficient; for your liber- 
= ality in furnishing the fin- 
est desks &c., &c., regard- 
- less of expense; and for 
2 = the fatherly care and tender 

regard which you have, 
on all occasions, manifest- 
ed for the students.” 


MISSOURI. 

The Linn County Teach- 
ers’ Institute met at Mead- 
ville 26th,'27th, 28th, 29th 
and 30th of August, and 
were welcomed by Rev. 
H. B. Seely. The county 
superintendent responded appropri- 
ately. Practical points were discussed 
and the interest in the meeting con- 
tinued to increase until it closed. 

Relying upon their own efforts and 
the ‘aid of the county superintendent, 
it speaks well for all concerned. 
Resolutions were passed thanking the 
citizens of Meadville for their gener- 
ous hospitality, and to Professor 
Baldwin, Monteith and others, for 
services. They also 


Resolved, That whereas we fully ap 
= the earnest efforts of our present 

uperintendent to improve the condition 
of our public schools; and, whereas, we 
firmly believe that the interests of our 
schools demand his continuance in effice, 
Therefore, we, the teachers of Linn 
county, in Institute assembled, would re- 
spectfully and earnestly solicit him to 
allow his name to be used as a candidate 
for re-election. 








IOWA. v 

Iowa now has a permanent school 
fund of about three millions of dol- 
lars, yielding an annual income of 
eight per cent., which is applied to 
the education of her youth. By the 
future sales of school lands this fund 
will be largely increased. During 
the year ending October 3d, 1871, 
there were 7,841 schools in the State, 
attended by 342,440 pupils. The 
value of school property and apparatus 
at that date was $6:918,490.16 The 

ublic schools are open and free to all 
ee the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, for at least six months in 
each year. 

It also has a State University, 
with an annual endowment of $25,- 
ooo, and an Agricultural College, 
with an income of $40,000, derived 
from the sale of lands granted by the 
general government. The various 
religious denominations have also 
established colleges and schools of the 
higher grades. 

The educational institutions of the 
State are said to be fully adequate for 
imparting complete courses of classi- 
cal, scientific and professional in- 
struction. 


o 
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®ur Young Folk’'s Department. 


The Microscope in School Government. 


BY MRS M. M. B, GOODWIN. 








Si school at Maple Grove had 

been called to order. Every 
scholar was in his place, and for once 
there was not a whisper heard; 
whispering had, from time immemo- 
rial, been the bane of Maple Grove 
school. Teacher after teacher had 
tried to conquer the habit, and with 
the advent of every new one, the 
dunce-block and birchen rod had 
been introduced as a part of the pro- 
gramme; a part, however, that al- 
ways failed to accomplish the desired 
end, and, up to the present hour, the 
school really deserved the name it 
bore—the most disorderly school in 
the country. 

The present teacher was a little 
pale-faced lady, and the older boys 
chuckled at the thought of such a 
mite of a woman attempting to coerce 
them, and at the morning recess they 
met in solemn conclave, and nick- 
named her ‘ The Giant.” 

Miss Dean, as it happened, over- 
heard the deliberations of the irre- 
pressibles, but, instead of being 
alarmed, she was rather amused, 
especially at the ludicrousness of the 
cognomen they had chosen for her 
Sour feet of stature. 

The morning passed without any 
unusual confusion, considering the 
perplexing nature of the first day’s 
duties, and now, asI said, a hush had 
fallen on every scholar—every mouth 
was agape with wonder, and every 
eye fixed on the little woman at the 
desk. 

Instead of a rod or ferule, she held 
in her hand a brass instrument, look- 
ing for all the world like a toy cannon 
setonend. Silently she held it up 
before the school, and silently the 
scholars gazed, until little Johnny 
Burns could repress his curiosity no 
longer, and in a shrill voice cried out: 

“ Schodl-marm, will it shute?” 

The teacher raised the instrument 
higher, and a smile was perceptible 
on her face, as two or three of the 
ringleaders of mischief popped their 
heads behind their desks, not a doubt 
being left in their minds that, if Miss 
Dean wasn’t strong-bodied, she was 
at least strong-minded, and intended 
to govern the school with some new- 
fangled shooting machine, instead of 
the old-fashioned good-behavior pro- 
ducers before alluded to. 

“‘Did you never see a microscope 
before?” asked Miss Dean; and four 
heads popped from behind their 
wooden breastworks, while every 
voice in the house answered in the 
negative. 

“Well, I suppose the young ladies 
and gentlemen who sit on those back 
seats have Aeard of this instrument 
and can explain its use,” said the 
teacher, with that subtle knowledge 
of children’s dispositions, which leads 
them to be peculiarly flattered when, 
on reaching the (to them) very ma- 





ture age of ten or twelve, they are for 
the first time addressed as ladies and 
gertlemen ! 

There was silence for a moment, 
and then one of the boys hazarded 
the opinion that ‘‘ microscopes were 
made to see stars.” 

Miss Dean then explained to the 
school the use of the microscope, and 
calling the eldest boy forward showed 
him, upon a bit of glass, a tiny speck 
barely perceptible. Placing this 
under the lens, she bade him look 
and describe what he saw. 

“Why, a huge spider, with points 
and bristles,” exclaimed the boy, in 
perfect astonishment that so small a 
speck should be so transformed. 

“‘ Not a spider, exactly,” said the 
teacher, “though it does look like it ; 
that is a honey-bee’s sting, and every 
one of those hairy points, which show 
so plainly in the glass, is charged 
with poison. Do you wonder that 
the sting of the bee is painful, when 
such a complicated weapon is used ?” 

Sending this boy to his seat, she 
called up the next eldest. 

‘What is that little sack that looks 
like his head? Is that his bag of 
poison?” he asked, after a prolonged 
gaze. 

“I expect it is, though outside the 
microscope the sting only looks like 
a little black dot on the glass, and you 
can distinguish neither hairy points 
nor poison bag.” _ 

One by one she permitted every 
scholar to look through the micro- 
scope, and as each one was impressed 
with some new idea, not only the 
bee’s sting, but the habiis and forma- 
tion of the bee itself were very thor- 
oughly discussed and investigated. 
Then, placing the microscope back 
in its green and golden box, Miss 
Dean made the following announce- 
ment to the school : 

‘“‘T propose hereafter to devote one 
hour each day to the study of insects 
by the aid of this microscope, but 
only those who obey the rules of the 
school will be allowed to participate 
in this study, or look at the wonder- 
ful construction of insects revealed by 
its magnifying power. If a scholar 
whispers, or otherwise disobeys me, 
he loses the privilege, for the day, of 
looking through the microscope ; and 
I assure you, children, that the bee’s 
sting is not the most interesting ob- 
ject that can be found for inspection. 
Every bug and worm, every fly and 
miller, the feathers of birds, and the 
seed-pods of flowers, have each and 
all a private history, and forms of 
beauty unperceived by the naked eye, 
and unsuspected save by those who 
have made the microscope their com- 
panion in numberless rambles through 
fields and groves.” 

Do you think Miss Dean had to 
press birchen branches into service 
in the government of that school? 
Did any boy have to sit on the dunce- 
block for not studying his lesson? 
No, indeed; it would be hard work 
for boys to remain dunces when a 
microscope was one of the incentives 
to study; but I can assure you that 


‘low trees. 





sad havoc was made among the 
winged and creeping insects, and 
Miss Dean found herself compelled to 


study “Bugology” pretty thoroughly. | = 


That, however, was better than the 
tired fretfulness experienced by most 
teachers in their attempts to preserve 
order by the old methods. 

Corporeal punishment is a relic of 
the dark ages, and scholars would be 
better, and teachers would be happier, 
if microscopes and other like “helps” 
were to usurp the place of whips and 
dunce-blocks in every school. 





LETTER TO THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


EAR Boys anp Girits—I com- 
menced last month to tell you 
something about the Rodentia. The 
next animal of this order which I 
shall mention is the Rabbit or Cumz- 
culus. You all know him, as he sits 
on his haunches and eats clover, has 
long ears, a short tail, and long hind 
legs so that he can jump or hop easy. 
A dog chased one of ours and he ran 
under our house to find a place of 
refuge. These are wild gray rabbits, 
and not the white and black ones 
you see in people’s yards generally. 
I have seen a wild rabbit frightened 
to death. They are very timid and 
harmless. 

Another animal of this order is the 
Arctomys or Marmot, which we call 
the Woodchuck. 

This fellow lives under our barn. 
He eats grass, and whistles when 
scared. He usually has a large, 
nicely formed burrow in the ground. 
In some places he troubles the far- 
mer very much, as he digs up the 
ground, and eats the corn, and treads 
down the growing grass. He is called 
that queer name, Arctomys, because 
he is a bear-rat, or a rat with a body 
like a bear. 

I could tell you a great many queer 
stories about this fellow if we had 
time and room eneugh. We boys 
used to catch them in steel-traps, and 
with dogs. 

And now here comes another 
sprightly animal of nearly the same 
color, but with a large bushy, pretty 
tail. You have seen him in a cage 
turning a wheel. He eats nuts, and 
corn, and acorns, and runs into hol- 
He has a kind of bark, 
and runs up the bark of trees. His 
name is Sciurus Cucotis, or Gray- 
Squirrel. 

And now let me tell you, before 
we get beyond this order, or family, 
what I saw last week in a store. It 
was a band-wagon, such as you have 
seen connected with a caravan, but 
not quite so large. The horses were 
two gray squirrels. A young wood- 
chuck sitting up straight, was the 
driver, with his fur overcoat on, and, 
of course, a pipe in his mouth. I 
think the leader of the band was an- 
other young woodchuck, who stood 
up straight and held a book in his 
hand. The players on the horns 
and drums, &c., were all chipmunks 
with their striped regimental dress 
on. They all sat up on their haunches 
and played well for chipmunks, I sup- 
pose, although I could not hear them. 

ne reason why I could not hear 
them was, that they were all stuffed! 

There now, I have not told you 
half that I wanted to tell you. Why 
I have not said a word about the 
bird family, and they are the pret- 
tiest and most numerous of all. 

But wait and see. Yours, 

Uncxe Nep. 





GrocraPHicaL Enicma.—I am 
composed of twenty-four letters. / 

My 9, 5, 16, 12, 9, is a lake of 
South America. 

My 20, 9, 12, 23, 6, 1, is a city of 
France. 

My 7, 21, 4, 5, 24, 18, 2, is one of 
the United States. 

My 11, 6, 12, 19, 22, 135 23, 15s is 
a river of Europe. 

My 13, 7, 11, 10, 22, is a pheno- 
menon. 

My 17, 3, 8, 15, 20, 13, is a moun- 
tain of Asia. : 

My 14, 8, 1, 13, is a cape of Asia. 

My whole is the name and location 
of a large island. M. S. 





Prosi_EeM.—Required, the greatest 
number of trees that can be set on a 
piece of land containing 1352 square | 
rods, the length of which shall. be 


twice its width—no tree to be within | 


two rods of another, or within one 
rod of the fence? 





Charades. 


1. My first is a fish, my second a fruit, 
My third the highest card in a suit, 
My whole a statesman and Christian 

to boot. 


2. 'Tis said in Ujiji my whole can be seen, 
And calmly he sits on my{second, 
While nobody knows what his absence 
can mean, 
If truly my first he is reckoned. 


—Hittry MAGINN. 


Answers to Charade, etc., in Sept. No. 


Charade. —“ Pil-grim-age.” 


Problem.—1st pen 28, 2d 26, 3d. 
40, 4th 54, 5th 30, 6th 22. Total in 
all the pens, 200 hogs. 


e+e 


WELL DONE. 


ASTER AtrrepM Seymour, 
of Haywood, Alameda Co., 
Cal , and Master Charles Edgerton 
of Nineveh, New York, both ten 
years of age, on the first trial, spelled 
the list of twenty words which we’: 
published in the July No. of the 
American Fournal of Education, 
on page 5. 

Opposite each word we printed 
the number who failed to spell it cor- 
rectly among the 449 applicants for 
admission to one of our city High 
Schools. 
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Mar oF THE WorLp.—We have 
extended the time for awarding the 
premium for Map of the World to 
January 1st, 1873. We know some 
good draughtsmen at work, and; 
want our young friends to show us. 
their best. 








**So lest I be inclined 
To render ill for ill, 
Henceforth in me instil, 





O God, a sweet good-will 
To all mankind.” 
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Book Rotices, 


MERDO RRS. New York: Herer & 
Bros., 1873. ; For sale by St. Louis Book 
and News Co. ~ 
Since the death of Alexander von 

Humboldt, the scientific world has 

lost no greater man than Michael 

Faraday. Born in 1791, and at the 

age of 22 admitted as the assist- 

ant of Sir Humphrey Davy, then at 
the culminating point of his fame, his 
long and active life was passed in the 


noonday of scientific discovery. To- 


him, indeed, belongs the honor of 
the most wonderful discoveries of the 
present century. Excepting Kirch- 
hoff’s experiments with the spectro- 
scope and the results that have fol- 
lowed it, nothing has proved so 
valualile as Faraday’s researches into 
electro-magnetism. It would be diffi- 
cult to say what chemistry had been 
to-day if Faraday’s labors did not 
furnish a basis. We should not pos- 
sess the magnetic telegraph; the 
lights of our light-houses would not 
be so brilliant. Myriads of practical 
applications of his discoveries have 
been made, but the greatest are yet 
to come. It is with the advance of 
the science of meteorology that we 
are to find the full significance of his 
labors to determine the laws of dia- 
magnetism and paramagnetism. The 
current of electricity moving at right 
angles to the current of magnetism, 
and the reciprocal production of the 
one by means of the other, are phe- 
nomena that point toward a profound 
law whose discovery will clear up 
the whole realm of molecular forces, 
All gases except oxygen are diamag- 
netic, assuming a direction from east 
to west, while oxygen alone is para- 
magnetic or moves from north to 
south. Heat affects this condition. 
That side of the earth turned towards 
the sun must be less magnetic than 
its opposite, consequently we have in 
the change of temperature a cause 
for the variations of the magnetic 
needle. “The assimilation,” says 
Humboldt, “thus shown by experi- 
ment to exist between a single gas 
and iron is an important discovery, 
which derives additional value from 
the fact that oxygen probably consti- 
tutes the half of all the ponderable 
matters that occur in accessible por- 
tions of our earth.” Ampere held 
that electrical currents moved round 
the earth from east to west, and that 
these’ caused terrestrial magnetism 
after the analogy of the magnet sus- 
pended in the helix. It was Faraday 
who gave the necessary scientific ba- 
sis to these speculations, and it is re- 
served for men of a later epoch to 
derive the ultimate fruits which de- 
pefid on it. 

p Other books have exhibited Fara- 
day in his attitude as man of science, 
philosopher, and man of the world; 
this book of Mr. Gladstone gives us 
glimpses of him in his social and fa- 
miliar relations. 

Professor de la Rive says of his 
power as a lecturer; Nothing can 
give a notion of the charm which he 


imparted to his improvised lectures, 


in which he knew how to combine 
animated and often eloquent language 
with a judgment_and art in his ex- 
periments'which added to'the clear- 
ness and elegance of his exposition. 
He exerted an actual fascination upon 
his auditors, and when, after having 
initiated them into the mysteries of 
science, he terminated his lecture, as 
he was in the habit of doing, by 
rising into regions far above matter, 
space, and time, the emotion which 
he experienced did not fail to com- 
municate itself to those who listened 
to him, and their enthusiasm had no 
longer any bounds. 

ScrENcE oF ELocuTIon, by S. S. Hamill, 
Professor of Elocution and English 
Literature, Ill. Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Ill. Nelson & Phillips, 


New York. For sale by the St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


Not less than a score of works on 
elocution have appeared within the 
last few months. Most of these, 
however, have been works composed 
largely of selections indiscriminately 
thrown together, with a few intro- 
ductory pages, imperfectly present- 
ing some of the more obvious princi- 
ples of the science. 


A careful review of the book be- 
fore us has convinced us that it isa 
work of entirely different character. 
Not content with simply presenting a 
system of vocal culture, and then 
leaving the student to grope his way 
in the darkness of ignorance to its 
application, the author has, by a 
careful synthetic discussion, attempt- 
ed to push the principles of delivery 
to their logical results. 

The work opens with a careful 
analysis of expression. Next in or- 
der are elaborate exercises in ortho- 
epy and respiration. Chapter II is 
devoted to a minute discussion of the 
attributes and accidents of voice, a dis- 
tinction not heretofore given. Form, 
Quality, Force, Stress, Pitch, Move- 
ment, Quantity, Inflection, Empha- 
sis, etc, etc., are each discussed in 
the following order; 1st, Clearly de- 
fined; 2d, Exercises presented for 
practice; 3d, Uses of the Element; 
4th, Examples illustrating uses; 5th, 
Advantages. 

This order, at once so simple and 
comprehensive, gives to each vocal 
exercise a practical importance, and 
enables the pupil to acquire the art 
of delivery without the aid of the 
living teacher. 

From this synthetic discussion thir- 
teen ‘styles of utterance” are de- 
duced, under one of which, it is 
Claimed, or a combination of two or 
fhore, every form of thought and feel- 
ing may be appropriately and im- 
pressively delivered. 

Under these styles, the selections, 
of which there are some hundred and 
seventy pages, are arranged as illus- 
trations. The entire work, in fact, 
is devoted to a discussion or illustra- 
tion of the principles of elocution. If 
we were to criticise at all, we should 
say that the article on action had been 
hastily and imperfectly prepared. It 
is the weakest part of the book. 








On the whole, the work is far in 


advance of anything yet given to the 
public on this important subject.» It 
abounds in new and original thoughts, 
and is undoubtedly the result of years 
of patient thought and investigation. 
The arrangement is ingenious, sim- 
ple, and easily understood ; the dis- 
cussion clear, comprehensive, and 
logical. 

It has already received the com- 
mendation of some of the ablest edu- 
cators of the land, and should be in 
the hands of every teacher and pub- 
lic speaker. 

The work is printed on clear, 
white paper in bold type, and is well 
bound. 


Latin Lessons, adapted to Allen & 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar, prepared 
by R. F. Leighton. Boston: Ginn 
Brothers, 1872. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


This new text book belongs to an 
excellent series of books and will be 
welcomed in all the schools where its 
predecessors have found adoption. 
Its selections and notes are made 
with the best taste and a true insight 
into the proper course of study for 
the pupil. ‘The first associations 
with any language, especially when 
learned by the young, ought to be 
such as make it as nearly as possible 
like a living tongue; the scientific 
study of it should follow, not go be- 
fore, some familiar elementary know- 
ledge of what it is in actual speech.” 

2 + 6 

A pvozen books that no teacher 
can afford to be without, any one of 
which we will send, post-paid, for 
four subscribers to this journal, are: 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School, 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods, Jewell 
on School Government, Northend’s 
Teacher’s Assistant, Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Monroe’s 
Vocal Gymnastics, Dio Lewis’ New 
Gymnastics, Soule’s English Syn- 
onyms, R. Grant White’s Words and 
their uses, Swinton’s Rambles among 
Words, Porter's Books and Readings, 
Herbert Spencer on Education. 





Mr. A. Bronson AtcottT’s “Con- 
cord Days,” published by Roberts 
Bros., is in the form of a journal, and 
contains a daily record of life in Con- 
cord, gardening, landscape and arch- 
itecture, historical scenes and _ inci- 
dents, sketches of notable characters 
—themselves the life-long friends of 
the author—Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Margaret Fuller, Emerson, etc. Mr. 
Alcott’s style has a quaintness which 
reminds one of Sir Thomas Browne 
and the old English prose writers. 





Tue success of Plymouth Pulpit 
has led to the publication of several 
series, similar, except that sermons 


from various clergymen are included. 
The Chicago Pulpit, weekly, is now 
over a year old, and the Boston Pul- 
pit, monthly, reaches its third num- 
ber this month. This latter is issued 
by the Pu/pit Publishing Company, 
Edwin B. Baffensperger, Editor; 
Rowland H. Allen, Rcclanien which 
proposes, also, similar publications, 
under its auspices, in Brooklyn, Bal- 
timore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. ~ 





NEW BOOKS. 


CRIBNER, Armstronc & Co.’s 

announcements for the approgch3 
ing season are unusually attractive. 
First in importance stands Stanley’s 
account of his explorations in Africa, 
which will be a subscription book to 
be sold only by agents. Next is a 
new poem by Dr. Holland, Zhe 
Marble Prophecy, with a, collection 
of lyrics covering all the more popu- 
lar poems of this favorite author. 
The first volume of Froude’s History 
of Ireland, Prof. Blackie’s Four 
Phases of Morals (Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Christianity, and Utilitarian- 
ism), Prof. Conington’s Prose Trans+ 
lation of Virgil, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new novel, At His Gates, with a 
volume of Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies (the Veda, the Avesta, and 
the Science of Language) by Prof. 
Whitney, make up a strong list in 
general literature. In religious lite- 
rature, we are to have the third and 
last volume (except the index) of Dr, 
Hodge’s great work on Systematic 
Theology ; Fifteen Years of Prayer 
in the Fulton Street Meeting, 
by Rev. Dr. S. Ireneus Prime; 
Sermons on Living Subjects, by 


Dr. Bushnell; a volume of Sermons, 
by Archbishop Trench; Zhe Ref- 
ormation, by Prof. Geo. P. Fisher ;~ 
and Zhe Psalms in Lange’s Cot 
mentary. The popular “ Library of 
Travel” will be continued by a vol- 
ume on Southern Africa, covering 
Livingstone’s, Stanley’s, Moffat’s, and 
Magyar’s explorations; one on Cen- 
tral Africa, including Speke, Grant, 
and Baker’s travels; one on Siam, 
and one on the Yellowstone region. 
All these will be profusely illustrated, 
as well as the new volumes of the 
Library of Wonders—which will be 
The Moon—translated by Miss M. 
G. Mead, and edited with additions 
by Miss Maria Mitchell, Diamonds 
and Precious Stones, and Wonders 
of Sculpture. In the way of Holi- 
day Books, Messrs. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. are to publish the fourth 
and concluding volume of the popu- 
lar Folks’ Songs reissue, Songs of 
Nature, and a profusely illustrated 
work for younger readers. 





Wiiit1am Woop & Co. announce 
new editions of “Brown’s English | 
Grammars,” by Henry Kiddle, A.M., 
Superintendent of Schools, New Y ork 
City, to be published August 15th. 
These grammars have long main- 
tained their reputation for superior- 
ity, and, notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of school grammars that have 
come in competition with them, they 
have outlived them all, and are now 
more extensively used than ever be- 
fore. The course of oral instruction 
incorporated in these improved edi- 
tions will add much to the usefulness 
of the books. 





Tue third volume of Jacob Abbott’s 
series of ** Science for the Young,” 
treats of ‘* Water and Land.” It is 
written in that attractive style of nar- 
rative characteristic of the “ Fran- 
conia” series, and blends story and 
instruction in a happy manner. Its 
tendency will be to set young people 
to thinking of the commonest natural 
phenomena around them, and while 
not distinctively religious in tone it 
is far better fitted for the Sunday 
school library than half of the “‘ pious 
stories” that find a place there. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), 
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OUR RAILROADS. 


NE of the most important lines 
of railway in the West, is the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe from 
Atchison, on the Missouri river, to 
the Kansas and Colorado boundary, 
a distance of about 500 miles, of 
which 350 are already completed, 
and the remainder expected to be in 
running order by March rst, 1873. 
This road has a land grant of three 
million acres. Those who have been 
over it assert that it is surpassed by 
no land west of the Mississippi. The 
company have been fortunate in se- 
curing for general superintendent, 
Mr. George H. Nettleton, who was 
formerly of the Hannibal and St. 
Joe. R.R , and of whom an experi- 
enced railroad man writes as ‘no 
better disciplinarian and accom- 
plished officer of a railroad walks.” 
Mr. O. S. Lyford, formerly Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Atlantic 
and Great Western R.R., succeeds 
Mr. Nettleton as General Superin- 
tendent of the Hannibal and St. Joe. 
A fortunate acquisition. 





EAST, VIA ERIE RAILROAD. 


Ir gives us pleasure to confirm 
the universal testimony of travelers 
to the courtesy and attention shown 
by the officers and employees of the 
Atlantic and Great Western and 
Erie Railroad, represented in St. 
Louis by Frank Lyford, Esq. A 
recent trip to New York and return 
over this and connecting lines, via 
Vandalia route to this city we 
count among our pleasantest exper- 
iences of travel. The capacious and 
elegant coaches, for both day and 
night, the unremitting attention to the 
safety and comfort of passengers, the 
magnificent scenery, the capital eat- 
ing stations, and the quick time 
made, leave nothing more to be de- 
sired. 

It is intimated that the “ broad 
guage” will shortly be given up on 
the Erie and Atlantic and Great 
Western. Doubtless the change will 
be for the pecuniary benefit of the 
companies, but it will be a source of 
regret to travelers. 





Eicut lines of railroad are now 
under construction in Northern Tex- 
as. Many of these are extensions 
of Eastern lines, and three are links 
in the trans-continental system. 
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Tue eighty thousand readers of 
this paper will find all their orders 
promptly filled if, when they address 
those who advertise, they will men- 
tion the fact that they saw the adver- 
tisement in Zhe American Fournal 
of Education. We thank those who 





THE GREAT FAIR. 


E are to have the grandest fair 

in St. Louis this fall ever held 
in this country commencing October 
3d. All the rail-roads as far south 
as Texas and as far west as they run, 
bring the people and products at 
Entries of goods are 
pouring in enormously from every 
Com- 
modore Maury delivers the annual 
address. St. Louis can take good 


reduced rates. 


section of the habitable globe. 


care of all who come, so come. 
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IT CAN BE DONE. 





HERE are over 200,000 persons 
teaching school in the United 
There is not one of these 
teachers who could not with profit to 
themselves and to some friend also, 
put two copies of Zhe American 
Fournal of Education into circula- 
tion at once, and that would increase 
its present subscription list by con- 


States. 


siderable. In addition to the public 


Just the Thing! 
A CHAIR 





ON A SWIVEL, 


So that the Teacher can command 
a view of the whole room 
at once! 





For Civculars, Price List, etc., address 


sentiment it would create in favor of | The Western Publishing 


better schools, and better teachers, 
and better wages for this work, each 
person would secure for their own 
use, or for the use of some young 
friend, a copy of the “* Pocket Diction- 
ary.” Jt can be done,—Try it. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Victor SEWING MACHINE.—Try it be- 
fore purchasing any other. 





St. Louis Typz Founpry.—The gen- 
tlemen engaged in carrying on this busi- 
ness will be found prompt, reliable, and 
are producing material second to none in 


MIN OES, 
quality. See their advertisement in an- DOSLANE boo: 


other column. 





“How To CHoosE A SEWING MAcuine.” 
—Part first of this elegant pamphlet, just 
issued, while containing no allusion to 
any particular make of machine, gives 
valuable aid to those who would save per- 
plexity and make a wise choice for them- 
selves out of the great variety offered. 
Copies can be had at the ‘“‘ Domestic” 
Sewing Machine Company’s ‘office 715 
Olive street. 

Tue Grover & Baker SEWING Ma- 
cHing Company are doing their usual 
flourishing business and allow no com- 
petitors to excel them in modern improve- 
ments. All thinking of providing them- 
selves with one of these ** Domestic Ne- 
cessities,” 


in the market.—[Zditor. 





Great SouTHERN PASSENGER RourE. 
—For the accommodation of through pas- 
sengers the Iron Mountain R.R. Co. are 


running through cars daily from St. Louis 


to Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and 
points. This is the only road running 
Pullman Palace Drawing-room and 
Sleeping Cars through from St. Louis to 


will find the Grover & Baker 
the most willing and effective of the many 


intermediate 


AND 
School Furnishing Co., 
706 AND 708 CHESTNUuT ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
*R051q\008 to their large and complete *@0p;¢\008 
Stock, consisting in part of 


BIBLES 
PRATEO BOOKS 
OGRAPH 
ACK GAMMON ‘ON BOARDS. 
KERS,> DES 


CHEC 
GOLD PENS. PORTFOLIOB, 





LA TES 
PENS, PENCILS, &o. 
Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 
We pack and forward to all poiuts, by mail or 
Sean Manat sand cheap perio pn my fo 
agazines, an r 
most "ot which we are Agents. 


NEW BOOES RECEIVED DAILY 


Dealers in the WYastumed Gas Be tok, that get- 
Hh their supplies from a house in St. Louis, 
ch is prompt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 
x3 Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


807 North Fourth Street. 
F. WM. RAEDER, 


Architect of Public Schools of St. Lonis 


Rooms 30 and 381, southeast corner of Fifth an 
Olive sts. Refers to the following buil 
ed quite lately: Church of the Uni 
fayette Park; Congregational Ch * ; at Web- 
ster Groves; ¥ A, St. John Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis; m University Extension; 
First Presbyterian hurch, Warrensburg, Mo 
School and Ecclesiastical Architecture 


aposiedty © and orders from the country promptly 
nd . 








LADIES’ ANGULAR 
Handwriting Copy Books, 


OR ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1 —LETTERS AND WURBDS. Bold Style. 
No. 3.-WORDS WITH CAPILALS. ‘* ‘ 
No. 8.—SENTENCES. Medium Style. 
No,4— ‘* CAPITALS, Etc. Finished ‘‘ 
No. 5.—NOTES ANDINVITATIONS ‘‘ ‘* 

Feeling the yoyey some compile course 
of instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ 
handwriting and which should be based on cor- 
rect and scientific principles, this set of Copy 
Books has been prepared after a thorough exam- 
ination of the most popular systems published 
in England. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, 
from which the usual discount for introduction is 
allowed to Schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on the receipt of the price; 
or a Copy Book, containing specimen pages irom 

each number, will be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

Published by 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


812 Broapway, N. Y. 


The “Word Method" 


i? now the stpreved method of teaching 
the English language, and Professor 
Wess's single article on 





“Teaching the Letters” 


will give you the Key to the whole plan, 
and interest ALL in developing it. 


b@ Enclose 25 cents for a copy to the 


West'n Pab. & School Farnish’g Go. 


ne 708 and 710 Chestnut St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


L{Ahw DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 


Hon. ee A President of Law Faculty. 
nares HA Hitchcock, "Esq. » Provost of Law De- 


G. M. ‘Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 





Ajo age oe 
Alexander Martin Ba rnational, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Ma gzitime Law, durisdic- 
tion, Practice & onl? U. 8. Courts 


Henry Hi pour Aten. —— 
Mall (Judge of St Bo. ahd. i i; George 4. 


Hon. Samuel 
cuit are History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions 

Hon. ohn W. Noble (late U. 8. gy Attor- 
ney), Pleadings Practice and Eviden 

on. R. er (late Judge of St. Louis Cir. 
cuit Oost: ey of Torts, —s na an me 
Domestic Relations and d Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Ga. M wart, Esq., Law of Comtreben, Com- 

mercial on 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, g- S. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court). 

Rd annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 

a sting use of brary 7 neha mon — Tuiti —_~ 
in Inoluding pot per term; noe 
a age a No igi, Wor pare 

ion, un anuary Ist, ‘or pare 
ticulars address 
G. M. er AE nll Ea 


Sheffield Scientific School 


YALE COLLEGE. 


HIS Department of Yale College affords to 

Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics La ay 2 Mechanics, — 
Chem try, Metal Hu , Natural pay th 
alogy, Geonen Le c fish, Drawlag, y,¢€ w 








a | French, Ge 


grammes waton on’ L_.. Rote 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 





SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


ber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
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have already done this, as it is a nascar ee re nario ee 

mutual help all round. duced. Through ticket office at 105 South 
we Fourth street. W. R. ALLEN, 

On Drr.—That the great publish- General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

ing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co , 

of Philadelphia, propose to transfer 

their immense business bodily to 


Chicago. 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo., and 33 Wall street, New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Deseds contemplating the State f'eus of Bente, can have the same negotiated upon the 
most favorable terms 


Aim to do some permanent good | “information in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 
every day, that your existence may ery respectfally, 


be crowned with usefulness. P.O. Box: 1873, New York. 








SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO. 
P.0. Box: 2683, St. Louis. 





























TheLargest. TheCheapest. The Best, 


WORCESTER’S 
ROYAL QUARTO 


DICTIONARY 


(LLUSTRATED) 


iy a Massive Volume of 1854 Pages, and con- 
tains considerably more than 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS 
in its Vocabulary, with their Pronunciation, 
Defi logy . 


ay Editions of Worcester’s Comprehen- 
and Erimery Dieiqueries (Llustrated) 
have been recently issued. 


For sale by Booksellers generally. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
17 Mitx St., BOSTON. 


Western Publish’s & School Farvishing Co. 


706, 708 & 710 CuEstNnutT Sr., 
ST.. LOUIS, MO. 


TWELFTH 


ST.LOUIS FAIR 


COMMENCES 


Thursday, October 3d, 


AND CLOSES 


Saturday, October 12, '72. 


$40,000 
Will be Distributed in Premiums. 


No entry fee charged. Passengers and Freight 
x4 the Fair at reduced ee. ” 


ARTHUR B. BARRET, Prest. 
@. 0. KALB, Secretary. 


LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR SPRING. 
GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS § BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. 211 N. Fourth 8t., ST. LOUIS 


Saint Louis Monumental Granite Works, 
ANDREW DODDS, 


SUCCESSOR TO A. AND G. DODDS & CO., 
Importer of Every Variety of 











HZbiKazOr 


WORK OF THE CELEBRATED 


GAANITEfom ScOTLND 


Colors: Rose, Blue, and Gray, highly polished. 
Also, Manufacturer of 


AMERICAN GRANITES, 
900 Washington Av., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. * 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, | jscmeaa cuttter o,” 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


HIS Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing 
a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, not inferior to 
those furnished by the best Schools and Universities in the United States. 
It comprises the following Departments: 


I.—ACADEMIC. 
[For Boys.] 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. 


IV.—POLYTECHNIC. 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
Faculty consists of Twelve Professors. 





Number of Teachers in this Department is 19. 
The course of study embraces all common 
English branches, and such amounts of Latin, 


The regular Courses of study and instruction in 
this Department extend through four years. and 


G and German as are needed by those fitting | 9F¢ intended to prepare students for professional 
egia ytec! partm: work, either as Engineers, Architects, or Chem- 
Of the University. eal cs os pee mao ists. The Courses are five in number, viz. : 
ae I, A Course in Civil Engineering. 
I.—MARY INSTITUTE. ll, A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 
[FoR GrRzs.] Til. A Course in Chemistry. 
. IV. A Course in Mining and Metallurgy. 


Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. V. A Course in Building and Architecture. 


The number of Teachers is seventeen. 
Girls are received at the earliest school age, 
and carried on through an extendeu systematic 


course Sees 
IlI.—COLLEGIATE. 


Pror. M. S. SNOW, Registrar. 


Faculty consists of Thirteen Professors, 
The curriculum contains a large number of 
elective studies. 
of ‘‘B.A.’’ is conferred u 


This Department is well furnished with Chemi- 
cal and Physical Workshops, containing a full 
set of machinists’ tools and a complete outfit of 
engraving instruments. 


Ve —LAW. 


GEO. M. STEWART, Esq., Dean. 
e 
students who have completed satisf: Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 
four years’ course, (See special advertisement in another column.) 


Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. 


For Catalogues, giving times and conditions of examinations, and full details of 
methods and means of instruction, apply to the officers mentioned above, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 
Seyring Machine. 


mn those 
rily the 








“Wictor ” 


STRAIGHT 







Perfect Shuttle. 


Self-Setting Unvarying 


NEEDLE. TENSION. 


Have ALL the Jmprov ts and Attach ts, 
and are made in the most thorough manner, and of the Best Materials 


Victor Sewing Machine Co. 
H. B. DICKINSON, Sa. West'n Manager. Office, 210 N. Sixth Street. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 














4 AWILLING | 
| zs ~DOMESTIC’Y “DOMESTIC,” |= 

4/4 QUET A USEFUL | 
S| “DOMESTIC,” : * or 
| A RELIABLE DOMESTIt ; - 
§ ‘6 DOMESTIC,” A “DOMESTIC” |g 
E A COMPETENT BLESSING, q 
| “ DOMESTIC,” A “Domestic” |& 
o A LARGE 5 
3 | « DOMESTIC” NBCESSITY, = 
IT I8 THE “DOMESTIC” YOU WANT. =. 

| DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 2 

' NO. 715 OLIVE STREET.......---0.0sscsecsecceereveceresesecseseees SAINT LOUIS. | ~ 





SCHOOL BOARDS 


CONTEMPLATING THE ISSUE OF 


BONDS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 


Are invited to Correspond with the Undersigned, 


Who has Special Facilities for the Negotiation and Sale of this Class of Securities. 


Advice and information furnished regarding the preparation of Bonds. Advances made. Litho- 
or E ved Bonds furnished on short notice. Correspondence is also solicited from 
Srelice having Punts to Invest in first class Securities, Address, 


FP. A. SEELY, Treasurer W. P. é S. F. Co., 
708 Chestnut Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 











ENTS AN For the following 
Onn Em 6 are ha a rapid sale: MENEELY BELLS. 
ed yan A m4 —— —— with Cens' 
lew Coun: of Texas an : 
Hew Sectional ap of Arkansas. g B Sty, Bas 4 + cg gag 
ad ree =~ of Missouri . % ‘Which more have been made at 
@ this establishment than at all 

















© other foundries in the coun 

combined. All Bells warran 
An Illus Catal sent 

free > ar agricetion to 
E,A.& ¢ 1. ~-5 > f 


oN, ¥. 


Also, Charts, . Lithographs, and | § 
Picture Frames. Do not to send for Circular 
and see our terms. Address, 
EB. H. BOSS, Western Map Emporium, 
313 Locust st., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal terms to dealers, 























sn 
a IMPROVED .. 
COTTON PRESS, 

COTTON GINS, SAW MILLS, i 


Farm and Plantation Machinery all kinds. 


Made by KINGSLAND, FERGUSON & CO. 
823 N. 2nd Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
4a@pSend for l’escriptive Circular. 


THE WHITEWATER WAGON, 


For Farm, Plantation and Freight. 
Also, SPRING and HALF 
SPRING WAGONS, 


ES Warranted the best in 
v= themarket. Send for 
bos —— descriptive circular. 
SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 
Proprietors, 13 S. Main Street, ST, LOULS. 


213 Fifth St., near Olive, 
























DANIEL AUDE. CHARLES AUDE. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory 


N ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BE"- 
STEKADS. TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 
TARIES, BOOK-CASES, ete 


N. W. Cor. Seventeenth Street and Cass Ave., 
ST. LOUIS. 


HOT AIR 


KEYSER’S _ 
HOT AIR FURNACE, 


FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Stores, 
School-Honses, 
Churches, and 
Public Bailings. 





| Te0) 10 PooAA 


Masonry or Portable. 


Keyser Stove Works, 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 
No. 15 South Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JNO. N. FARQUHARSON, 
General Agent, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





For PURITY AND STRENCTH 


JOH 


NS.DUNHAM § 





SAINT LOUIS. 


Itis Uneqaualled. 
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Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


FOR THE SCHOOL ROOK. 


1840 Pages. 4to. 3000 Illustrations. 
10,000 Words and Meanings nct in other Dictionaries. 


6@~A National Standard The authority in 
the Government Printing Office at Washington. 
Furnished by the Government to every 
ent in West Point. 
Unquestionably the very best dictionary of our 
extant. Its — accuracy in the defini- 
tion and derivation of words gives it an a 
that no other work on the subject possesses. It 
is constantly cited and relied on in our courts of 
justice, in our legislative bodies, and in public 
discussions, as entirely conclusive.—Hon, John 
. Spencer. 
he aay gy by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, . P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Wil- 
lis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, and the best American and European 
scholars. : 
Nearly every State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the Union, or corresponding offi- 
cer, where such an one exists, has recommended 
Wesster’s DIcTIONARY in the strongest terms. 
Among them are those of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana. Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Virginia, Alabama, Califor- 
nia, and also Canada.— WENTY-SEVEN in all. 


STATE PURCHASES. 


The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 
copies of Webster’s Unabridged in as many of 
her Public Schools 

The State of WISCONSIN, about 5,000—nearly 
every School. 

The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly 
every School. 

The State of MICHIGAN made provisions for 
all her Schools. 

The State of MASSACHUSETTS has supplied 
her wy ee ef all. 

The State of IOWA has supplied her Schools. 

The State of CONNECTICUT has made provis- 
ison for her Schools. 

In Other States many copies have been pur- 
chased for yt phy Schools and cities, counties 
and towns, and no State as such has purchased 
ow other Dictionary ° 

hat better investment can be made for schools? 

More than fen times as many are sold of Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series in this 
country. 

At least four-fifths of all the School Bcoks pub- 
lished in this country own Webster as their stand- 
ard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any 
standard. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, stu- 
dent, teacher and professional man at li- 
— ~ eae without the best English Dic- 
tiona: 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring- 
field, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engr’s 


Common Scheol ” aa CU” 
if High School = _, ee 
04 Academic “ 844“ 


Counting House “with numer- 


illustrati d valuable tables not to 
be found cleewhere. — ~ 


Published by [VISON, BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR 
&O., New York. 


The Latest, Best and Cheapest, 


A ONE TERM BOOK 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 


NATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY & HYGIENE. A 
Text-Book for Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and Families. By Joszpu C. 
MARTINDALE, M.D., late Principal of 
the Madison Grammar School, Phila. 
Price, $1.30; for examination, 65 cts. 

Dr. Martindale’s Anatomy, eens A and 
Hygiene presents the following claims to the con- 
sideration of teachers. Technicalities have been 
avoided, so far as consistent with the treatment 
ofthe subject The style in which it is written is 
not only plessing, but such as te be readily com- 

rehended by those for whose use it is designed. 

uperfluous matter has been omitted, so that the 
book can be completed in a much shorter period 
than any other text-book on the subject as yet 
published. 





In addition to the above we publish a number 
of other valuable Text-books for Schools, Aca- 
demiies and Colleges. Our Catalogue and descrip- 
tive Circulars will be sent to any address on 
application. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
17 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RROBBEE'S BOOK KEEPING.—Counting 
House edition, $3.00; common school edi- 
ti $2.00; Key, $2.00. School teachers sup- 
plied with one copy for examination at half 

or the three works for $3.00. Send to 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, 
nolosing copy of this advertisement, 





price, 
se 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Witsons Scuoot anp Famrty Reapers. 








More than 500,000 copies of these Readers have been sold within a year. 





Primary Speiler......... 20 cts. | First Reader.... ........ 40 cts. | Intermediate Fourth Reader, $1 10 
Larger og, Se 40 ‘‘ | Second Reader.......... bee eee 1 35 
Speller and Analyzer....45 ‘‘ | Interm’te Third Reader.80 ‘‘ | Intermediate Fifth Reader....1 40 
Pe see pccserevedetin ei AP.» sseceoceed Oe aR Ee vocove..1 


FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS (Illustrated.) 


First Lesson in Numbers 
Mental Arithmetic 


COO Reet eee me ee neeeeeeee. 


Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate........ % 50 
Common School Arithmetic for the Slate... 1 00 


HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Discovery. of America to the year 1870. By Davin B. Scort, A. M. 


Numerous Maps and Engravings. 


I2mo. 425 pages, $1.50. 


HOOKER’S SERIES. 


First Book in Chemistry.... 


Book of Nature Complete. .$2 00 | Natural Philosophy....... $1 50 | Mineral 
90 | Chemistry 1 50 | 


and Geology ...$1 50 
Natural History 1&0 


COMFORTS GERMAN SERIES. 


First Book in German 


First German Reader...... German Reade: 


waved 8 4p my Companion....8 75 
80 ae: 2 00 | German Co’ 


German Conversations. .... $1 50 
Se 2 00 


HOLMES’ DRAWING BOOKS. 


The Elementary Books, four in number, now ready. 


Price 40 cents each. 


HUNTER’S PLANE GEOMETRY, 


With an Appendix on Mensuration of Surfaces. 


12mo; Cloth; 132 pages; $1.00. 





DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Potter's Manval of Reading.-.......$1 40|March’s Parser and Analyzer. 
1 501 Fowler’s Grammars......75 cts. and 1 00 


Haven’s Rhetoric........ eciiabanahiahasbe 


ooeee seeeeseeP 1.50. 


And other School and College Text-Books- 
For which see full Descriptive Catalogue, which will be sent free on application. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
x3°F or Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 8. Illinois, Arkansas, and Tennessee, address 
E. M. AVERY, General Agent, or B. F. HEDGES, Correspondent, 
Polytechnic Building, 706 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 


FOR 


FALL SCHOOLS. 


‘Cornell's Revised Geographies, 


MISS YOUMAN’S 
First Book IN BOTANY. 


CORNELL’S 


Physical Geography. 


Science Primer, - - - Physics. 
" . Chemistry. 


HARKNESS LATIN SERIES. © 


Kriust’s Drawing. 


Quackenboss’ Histories. 
- Grammars. 





x9" Send for Specimen Copies of these xzw 
and POPULAR Books. Address 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 


307 N. Fourtn Sr., ST. LOUIS. | 





MISSOURI 
” 
LAW-BOOKS. 
Township Law—annotated....... - $1 00 


Wagner’s Statutes, edition of 1872.. 15 00 
Kelley’s Justice’s Guide.......+.+-. 7 50 
Whittelsey’s Form Book...... oo 

** Civil Practice..... isd 50 
Pattison’s Digest—in press.....--. 15 00 
Houck’s Mo. Reports—vols. 1 to 15. 75 00 
Kelley’s Probate Guide......... ses 5 00 


N.B.—WNo extra charge for Mailage. 


W. J. GILBERT, 
PUBLISHER, ST. LOUIS. 
P.S.—Ronrer’s Boox-Keepine is the 








— Special terms made for introduc- 
Ahn’s German Method 


PUBLISHEDJBY 


FRANCIS SALER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN, with 


@ Pronunciation by J. U. OBHLSCHLAEGER. 
Bet COGMERS, MIRE nc ccteesicccccccieds 
ce ce 





KG™~ Complete Catalogues furnished at 


request. 


WEDD'S FIRST LESSONS 


‘*T have examined ‘Wenp’s Finst Lessons’ 
on Language, and pronounce it 


The Best Work I ever saw. 


It is the very thing long sought for in our 
Schools. 





Yours truly, 


J. S. WEAVER, 
Sup’t Bourbon Co., Kas.” 








— Or — 


SCRIBNER, ARNSTRONG & C0, 


(Late Cuas. Scrisner & Co.) 7 





Liberal Terms for First Introductions 





GUYOT'S ni 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


Gayol’s Intermediate Gengraphy | 
trlyot's Common School Geography! 


HEY -_ > ved — works —-_ kind whieh” 
treat o graphy as a Science, presenting 
its elements in their Salata order. s 
The Elementary and Intermediate present a 
satisfactory and complete Common School course. 
The Intermediate combines a most excellent 
system of Map Drawing with the text 





FELTER’S ARITHMETICS: 


GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. 


Felter’s First Lessons (llustrated). 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic (Illustrated). 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. | 
Felter’s Grammar School Arithmetie: 


These Arithmetics introduce Mental and Slate 
Exercises simultaneously. They are better 
graded than any other series, and give good 
satisfaction; because with them teachers obtsim; 
good results. ' 


For Teacher’s Use. 


Guyot’s Introduction, or Hand Book. 
Guyot’s Manual of Instruction. 

Guyot’s Com. School, Teachers’ Edition.’ 
Felter’s Manual of Arithmetic. 


Cooley's Physical Science Series, 


Cooley’s Hasy Experiments. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Philosophy. 
Cooley’s Chemistry. 
These works are TEXT-BOOKS rather than” 
REFERENCE KS, and are especially suit- 


BOO 
able for High Schools and Academies. They are 
highly endorsed by all who are using them, 





TENNEY’S 


Works on Natural History. 


Tenney's Nat, History of Animals. 
Tenney's Manual of Zoology. 
Tenney's Natural History Tablets, 





xr"Catalogues and Circulars of special interest 
to Teachers sent on application. 


Address 


MADISON BABCOCE, 
Agent Missouri, South. Ilis. and Arhansis, 


708 Chestnut 8t., ST. LOUIS, ma, 
Or, 


0. 8. COOK, 
Agent Iowa, Minn., and North’n Illinois, 
788 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL.” 
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MISSOURI 


ACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


w~ 8 


Datly Express Trains 


Over this Old Reliable and Popular Route, 
between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


And Principal Points in the Great West. 
PULLMAN’S 
PALACE SLEEPERS 
AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
EQUIPPED WITH MILLER’S SAFETY 


PLATFORM AND THE PATENT 
STEAM BRAKE, 


ARE 
Run THROUGH EITHER WAY, 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, Cor Council Bluffs 


WITHOUT cmawan. 
TR tri Tey: eet 
E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Sup’t, St. Louis. 


ATLANTIC & 


AGIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
Now in fall operation between 


ST. LOUIS and VINITA 


364 Miles from St. Louis. 
Forming at Vinita a junction with the Misso 
ng aj nD , uri, 


connect- 
ing at Pierce Ci 
Mail Line 





an 
with the El Paso 
, thereby 
up the 


opening 
Shortest and Most Direct Route 


Sz Seats and Texas, 


Northern Arkansas, and 
The Indian ian Territory. 


Time Quicker between : between St. Louis and Fort 


, Vinita, Gibson, Sherman, and all —— 


in Northern Arkansas, the Territory and 
than by any other route 

A.A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t, 
3B. A. FORD, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t, St. Louis. 


NDIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
8r. Louts and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20, 1872. 





























Day Exp. | Day Exp, |Fast Line. 
BAGEW Ler bowl D’y ex Sun 
St. Louis......deave| 7.00am)| 4.15 9.30pm 
Pana.........-« ss jae & Aco 221 sm 
coeceee ** | 1.95pm/10.83 ** | 4°30 *¢ 
wees ** | 8.45 ** 119.48 ** | 6.55 ** 
indbtebeile “arrive 6:20 ‘** | 8 {0a mi10'00 ” 
Crestline....... ‘¢ | 4.20amj...... 6.40p 
Cleveland..... oF TR ieceens 9.55 ** 
REED cocesece Pe | SABER. ccc0 4.10am 
ET scnesce% SO PRE esse 2.20pm 
Cincinnati ..... *¢ /11.55 pm) 9.10am)/ 4.20 *‘ 
Columbus...... *¢ | 2.45am11.00 ‘* | 6.25 ‘* 
Louisville...... ete et 
Pittsburgh *¢ 112.10pm) 4.45pm! 2.10am 
burg *¢ 110.35 ‘* | 2.80am)11.35 ‘* 
Philadelphia... ‘* | 8.05am) 6.40 ‘‘ | 3.40pm 
q BR. osvee oe 1S. 8 TT * | 8.08 ** 
| i ag ae s¢ | 5.50 ** 110 00 ** | 5.06 ** 
] s¢ 111.00 ** {11.20 ** /11.20 *¢ 
Stew York . *¢ | 7.00 ‘* ‘11.50 am) 7.00 ‘* 
aon. lay ao Cars on all Night 
aianannt Da: at ‘Sea to In- 
lis, Cincinnati, ping Care th Cities, with- 
om ak foe tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at albticket Offices in West 


O. 8. PEASE, Gen’! Supt. 
8. F. PIERSON, Gen. Ticket Agt. 





BINDERS sKENGRAVERS 
215 Pine Sr, - »- | 
S7: Lows. 


C.R.BARNS. 
JL «BEYNON. 





A. REED, Pres’t. 
J. Lacmegr, Supt. 


THE MIS 


Designs for MONUMENTS, 


soUR! GR4 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Monumental & Building Work, 


RED, GREY AND BLACK GRANITES 


POLISHED EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD. 


TABLETS, or Artistic Work, on hand and furnished to order. 
ers solicited and promptly filled to any part of the United States or Canadas. 


R. W. McCraucury, V. Pres. 
W.H., Irwin, Sec’y & Treas. 


NITE CO. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Corner Lami and Kosciusco Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ESTELL’S 


PROGRAMME CLOCK, 


THE GRANDEST INVENTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH. CENTURY. 





‘*Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the ‘Programme’ Ulock.’’ 


L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ills. 


x3°For Circulars, prices, etc., address 


Western Pablish’g & School Furnishing Co. 


706 and 708 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
EsTe.. & JENKINS, 
Chicago, Ils. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 


Superior Bells for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of P- 
per and Tin, fall war- 
ranted, and mounted with 
our Latest Improved 
mgs, the 


are 
102 £04 Boo ‘Geist 


L. M, RUMSEY & CO., Agents, 
811 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


POLEDO, WABASH & WESTERN 


Or, 








Rotary H 
best in use. 








RAILWAY. 
THE LEADING THOROUGHFARE TO 
Lafayette, Toledo, 
Fort Wayne, | NIAGARA F ALLS | Detroit, 





CANADIAN LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 


Fite, | SARATOGA | | iar 


a3 ate ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


| NEW-YORK | , 0 

















ee enectady 
ROCHESTER, CANANDAIGUA, ELMIRA, 

Albaay, Springfield 
Poughkeepsie | BOSTON. | Worcester, 





PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING’N 
and all points East, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis 
to Cleveland, O., and Kochester, N. Y., 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Obtained a Checked Thro 
» - tained at all the — 
est and South, and at 


General Office, 205 N. ies Street, 


JNO. G. MARTIN 
Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 
W. L. MALCOLM, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Toledo. 
GEO. H, BURROWS, Gen. Sup’t, Toledo. 


. Tickets can 
ticket offices in 








THE 


Art of Teaching School | %: 


BY J. R. SYPHER, A.M., 


Thoroughly revised by the Author, and published 
by the 


The Western Publishing 


-AND~ 
School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut 8t., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BANK OF COMMERCE, 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Olive Sts. 
ORGANIZED 1857. 





oer eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee paid on time deposits at liberal rates. 
Government Bonds, Coin, &., bought at best 
rates 





DIRECTORS. 


NaTHAN COLE, 
Ep. JAOKSON, 


Costx, JOHN WHITTAKER, 
Sam. M, Dopp M. L. Potriz, 
&zo . P. PLant. 
BE COPIES cn cccdenvccceseoccdics 
cart 8 — eid oswenedo odung Vice-President. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


RUNNING THROUGH CARS FROM 
8T. LOUIS TO NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO tb ee 


VILLE, 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE. 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 

7:30 a.m. one exc’d). Chicago Day ress. 

4:45 p.m. page excepted). Accommodation. 

¢ a pm, (elk . Eastern Fast Line. 

6:45 p. ani vietasinge excepted) Chicago Express, 


Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Bleeping Cars 

Run on this Line PHILADELPHIA, NEW 

YORK, CINCINNATI = LOUISVILLE, 


without c' 
All 4 | Chicago aa Indianapolis run 
change of cars. All connections 


at pow he be ane ae ints are made in Union 
Depots. ckets for sale at 


100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. — Cc. E, FOLLETT, 
cket Agent. Gen’! Pass’r ‘Agent. 


J. EB. deine W.E. JONES, 
Gen’! Supt. West’ n Pass’r "Agt. 


CHICACO, ALTON 
ST. LOUIS R. R. 


bm - Shortest, Quickest and only Road between 
St. Louis and Chicago without change of 
cars, via Alton, be oye Bloomington and 
Joliet a ~ 0' “7 running PULLMAN 
PALACE EPING CUACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 
Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
Morning Express (Sunda excepted). ....7:50 a.m 








Quincy, Bur aes and Peoria 
thout chan, + nes cars (Sun. excepted) 7:50 a.m 
Jacksonville 3:40 p.m 
8) cmon Accommodation ............ 705 p.m 
Ligh —_—— , tea night)........ 7:35 4 -m 
e only line fro 


St. Louis to ‘uw Quincy and Burlington 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to a ager pnd the same as by 

other routes. The only road connecting in Union 


Depot at Chi for Pittsb Harrisb 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 
CORNER OF PINE. 

JAS. 


CHARLTON, J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen. Pass’r & Tk’t Agt. Gen’! Superintendent. 





THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE: 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 
OUTH Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follows: 


——— Southern daily (except Sundays) at 
a.m 
New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville _—- daily 
th Palace Sleeping Car attach: 
Both the above connect awith the the Mobis bi 
and the Nashville and Northwestern trains 
Columbus, Ky. 
Potosi Aercmnodation (Sund’s ex.) at 4:30 
Carondelet Accommodation Trains (exce) t | 

oie leave as follows: 5:55 a.m 7:80 a.m. 

2:35 pam.; 6:40 


erg Au 3 12:10 p.m.; 

Rtondelet Sunday Traine leave at 7: :30 a.m.; 1:00 
p.m., and 3:15 p.m. 
Inward trains from from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 
and 10:30 p.m 
ugh Freight forwarded to and from all 


points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. 
W. 3. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


GT: LOUIS & SOUTHEASTERR 


RAILWAY. 
(CONSOLIDATED.) 








30 to 200 Miles Shorter, and srvERAL HeURS 
Quicker, = any other route to NaSH- 

ILLE, Tenn. ATTANOOGA, ATLANTA, 
CHARLESTON, CAV ANNA, and all points in 
the Southeast. 


Trains on this road are eyu’ ipped with Ele egant, 
New and Commodious Day Westing 
Air Brake, and Miller Coupler and Platform. 


Only 15} Hours from St. Louis to Nashville 
Tenn., via Evansville. ° 


Fare to Nashville reduced to $11.00, and 
proportionately to all Seuth- 
eastern points. 


h Express om leaving Ticket Office, 
is, at 7 O5 a.m., arrives at Nashville, 
Tenn +» Same evening. 


Evansville Express leaves at 3.30 p.m, 


Ticket Office, cor. Fourth and Walnut, 
Opposite Southern Hotel. 
J. F. BOYD 


General Superintendent. 
W. B. DAVENPORT, 
General Ticket Agent. 


The Great Through Passenger Route 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 

Is VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 
Suort Line via Quincy. 
3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross 
Mississip) PA and Missonri at Kan- 
sas City on ON RIDGES, with Pullman 
Sleeping Palaces and Foaling Day Coaches from 
QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 
Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from 
my East wonnect with the Hannibal & St. Joseph. 
way 2; 
Ay 4 your rr tickets read ie this old reliable 
lime For sale at all ticket offices. 
xy For Denver ye Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 


Sacramento, and ancisco, pessengers 
have choice of route etter via Kanses City and 


Denver, or St. Joseph ani 
All Connections via re are direct and perfect. 
O, 8. £. Sea. 


P. B. GROAT, Gen. B asciyre % 





ross the 





CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 





P. KENNEDY’S, 
Wedding Card Engraver, 


809 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, 
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The Leading Life Insurance Company of the West. 
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St. Louis Mutual Lite Insurance Co. 


ASSETS, $7,000,000 OO. 
PAST SUCCESS A GUARANTEE FOR THE FUTURE. 





gts Company was incorporated and organized in November, 1857, and is now in the fifteenth year of its existence. 
its origin, and has paid out nearly ‘““‘THREE MILLIONS” to widows and orphans, and over ‘“‘oNE MILLION” of dividends. 

tions of the country,” and may confidently be expected to pay its obligations maturing fifty years hence. It issues policies on all the usual plans, with the most liberal 
provisions as to non-forfeiture, residence, and travel. Dividends are made on the Contribution Plan, and are applied, at the option of the policy-holder, to reduction of 
premium, or increase of the amount insured. Policies issued to the amount of $20,000 on a single life, and no extra rates are charged in any case. The highest rates of 
interest realized on its cash investments. In addition to the various plans of Insurance already in use, the Company have adopted what is styled 


“The Savings Deposit I.ife Insurance Plan,” 


To which they invite the attention of those contemplating Insurance. It is believed it will commend itself to universal favor. Those insuring on this plan will be permitted, 


if they choose, to withdraw their entire equitable interest at the expiration of a certain number of years; and there are other features that obviale the objections to Insur- 
ance on other plans. 


It has steadily increased in popular favor from 
It has become one of the ‘‘ permanent institu- 





‘OF FPICBARS: 


WM. T. SELBY.........VICE-PRESIDENT. Gen. A. P. STEWART.....-SECRETARY. 
. S. MILLER, Gen’: MANAGER AGENCIES. WM. E. HARVEY. «<e++.ee++ ACTUARY. 
R. J. T. HODGEN, Consutt’c Puysician. CLINE, JAMISON & DAY, Lxe’t Apvis. 


DIRBSCTORS: 
OLIVER GARRISON, Pres’t Merchants | GEO. R. ROBINSON, Com. Merchant. | Hon. JNO. HOGAN, Hogan Mt. Iron Co. , L. H. BAKER, Pres’t Southwestern Book 


CHAS. H. PECK .........++PRESIDENT. 
J. G. CATLIN. .......++.+++++CASHIER. 
W.M. McPHEETERS, Men’: OFrricer. 





Bank. | ROBT. E. CARR, Pres’t Kansas Pacific | NICH. SCHAEFFER, Manfr. and Pres’t and Publishing Co. 
SAMUEL WILLI, Capitalist, St. Louis. | Railroad. Biddle Market Savings Inst’n. | D. A. jam D. A. January & Co., 
THEO. LAVEILLE, Laveille, Warner & | JOHN F. THORNTON, Thornton & | WM. T. GAY, Gay & Hanenkamp, Who. Wholesale Grocers. 
Co., Southern Hotel. Pierce, Livery Stables. | Grocers. | WM. J. LEWIS, Pres’t Lewis Iron’Co. 
CHAS. H. PECK, C. H. & J. W. Peck, | DAVID K. FERGUSON, of Kingsland, | WM. C. JAMISON, Cline, Jamison & | J. O. CARSON, J. B. Carson & Bro., Dry 
Planing Mill, Vulcan Iron Works. Ferguson & Co. Day, Attorneys. Goods, 
LEVI L. ASHBROOK, L. L. Ashbrook | WM. T. SELBY, Vice-Pres’t St. Louis R. P. HANENKAMP, Gay & Hanen- | JACOB TAMM, Jacob Tamm & Co., 
& Co., Pork Packers. | Mutual Ins. Co. kamp, Wholesale Grocers. | Wi nware Manufrs. 

















